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WINDOW-CURTAINS 
PORTIERES. 
“NURTAINS for windows or portiéres are ef 
) fective when made of, woven silk or soft 
woollen goods—such as merino, cashmere, etc. 
Cut the pieces into narrow strips about three 
fourths of an inch in width, either bias or straight. 
Sew these pieces neatly and firmly together, each 
color separately, winding them into balls. When 
a sufficient number of balls have been collected, 
they should be sent to a rag-carpet weaver, who, 
if a careful person, will tastefully arrange the 
colors and shades of color. It 
requires about one and one-half 
pounds to make one yard ‘of the 
woven material three-quarters of | 
a yard wide, which is the general 
width of carpeting, and the capa- 
city of most looms. This mate- 
rial when finished is really hand- 
some, falling in heavy, rich folds, 
rendering it eminently adapted 
for the purpose named. 
Any old silk will answer for | 
this purpose—such as pieces of 
ribbon, neck-ties, waists of dress- 
es, and all odds and ends left 
from millinery or dress-making. 
Woollen goods woven in the | 
same manner make admirable | 
rugs and foot-mats, coarse and | 
} 
i 





rough garments being utilized for 
the latter. 

Handsome curtain borders may 
be made of sage green, peacock | 
green, or blue serge cut in strips, 
and adorned with an appliqué 
embroidered design, forming a 
regular vine, with sunflowers or 
tulips, and stiff conventional foli- 
age cut out of mandarin yellow 
cloth or serge, with three shades 
of green in the leaves; the stems 
are worked with coarse crewels or 
Germantown wool. An artistic 
taste will take such flowers as 
the bracts of poinsetta, amaryllis, 
libonia, salvia, ete., and copying 
from nature, form charming de- 
signs. 





THE WOMEN OF THE 
ANTIPODES. 

By THOMAS W. KNOX, 

GREAT deal has been said 

and written about the wom- 
en of the far East, and every one 
who deals with the subject has 
more or less to say concerning 
the inferior position of the East- 
ern woman, as compared with the 
social standing of the woman of 
Europe and America. In the 
brief space at my disposal I will 
endeavor to show the great ad- 
vantages possessed by the woman 
of the East over her unhappy and 
benighted sisters in this land of 
enlightenment. 

In the first place, she is much 
more numerous at the antipodes 
than here: where we count a few 
millions of women in the United 
States, they may be counted by 
hundreds. of millions on the 
other side of, the world, with a 
good many districts and wards 
to‘ hear from. In most of the 
Eastern countries she; is saved 
the drudgery of learning to read 
and write, she has no music. les- 
son to practice, and if she learns to paint, her ac- 
complishments in that line are generaily confined 
to her own face. The fashions of dress remain 
the same from year to year and from century to 
century; consequently she is never troubled as 
to what she will wear at the next ball or dinner 
party. She has no occasion to send to Paris for 
something new and dazzling to rouse the envy of 
her sisters, and she is not likely to ask a friend 
to smuggle something through the custom-house 
on returning home from a tour of the Continent. 
Her husband never compels her to waste her time 
in going to the theatre or the opera in his socie- 
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ty, and if he stays out late at his club, she never 
thinks of reproving him for his brutal conduct. 
In some Oriental countries she is emphatically 
what might be called “a home body,” as she 
rarely goes out of doors at all; in the dense 
crowds you see on the streets there is not a sin- 
gle woman—nor a married one either. She is 
never subjected to the annoyance of being called 
“a dear,” as she isn’t dear at all. In some of the 
countries where the old English custom of buy- 
ing and selling wives prevails, the market value 
of a good wife is about fifty dollars, while hus- 
bands are often quoted as low as thirty dollars. 
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Fig. 1.—Ctota RipiyG-Hasrr. 
For description see Supplement. 


According to the best of my information and be- 
lief, the same relative values prevail in America, 
with the disadvantage that we have no open mar- 
ket for the adjustment of figures. 

In matrimonial matters the woman of the East 
—of China, for example—is far better off than her 
Occidental sister. It has been said that a woman 
in America is often perplexed as to the acceptance 
or rejection of an applicant for her hand. In 
China she has no such trouble, as the whole mat- 
ter is arranged by her parents and friends, and she 





| monies are half over. 


does not see her husband till the wedding cere- 
Under such circumstances 


there can be no disagreeable impressions on the 
part of either party that have been formed during 
courtship, and must be dispelled or strengthened 
after marriage. The Oriental man is a being of 
liberal mind and heart, and he may have not only 
one but several wives to share his joys and be 
silent over his sorrows. If he is very rich and 
very respectable, he may have a goodly number 
of them, and if he happens to be a king, he may 
have a palace full of them. The King of Siam, 
for example, is said to have two hundred wives ; 
but he is young yet, and will probably have more 
as he grows older. Among the lower classes 





Fig. 2.—Criorn Riping-Hasir. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 41-46. 


in the East polygamy is not popular, and it is be- 
coming less and less fashionable as the years go 
on; the people evidently feel as did the convert 
to Mormonism who was on his way to Salt Lake 
City accompanied by his wife, also a convert. In 
the hotel at Omaha one evening she fainted while 
ascending the stairs; she was stout, and he was 
small, and he had a long and painful struggle to 
carry her to their room. When he finally de- 
posited her on the sofa, and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, he exclaimed, “ Mormonism's 
played out; one wife is more than I can handle 
easily.” 
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Some of the Western States, where divorces 
have been made easy, might learn a lesson by 
studying some of the customs of the East. In 
most of the lands of the Orient the formalities of 
divorce are simpler if possible than they used to 
be in Indiana. One that 


custom was described 


| to me was for the two contending parties to pro- 


vide themselves with candles, and sit down in 
front of each other in the principal room of the 
house. At a given signal the candles were light- 
ed, and they sat there and waited and waited un- 
til one of the candles flickered and went out. Its 
owner then gathered up his or her personal prop- 
erty, and followed the example of 
the candle by going out likewise. 
The house and its contents be- 
came the property of the winner 
in this game of lights. Perhaps 
the poem entitled “ The Light of 
the Harem” be founded on 
this curious custom of the Orient. 
An enterprising foreigner once 
invented a candle which was war- 
ranted to outburn any native pro- 
duction. It contained a reservoir 
of oil in the candlestick, and this 
reservoir communicated with the 
wick, so as to supply it with com- 
bustible matter. He formed a 
partnership with a native lady, 
and she went around marrying 
rich noblemen, and then making 
things so uncomfortable that they 
were glad to propose a divorce 
after the usual custom. With the 
patent inexhaustible candle she 
always managed to burn her an- 
tagonist out of house and home. 
She rewarded the inventor, and in 
a few years accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, so that she was en- 
abled to spend her remaining days 
in happiness, and devote her time 
to noble deeds of charity. It is 
often asserted that the condition 
of women in the East has im- 
proved since those countries have 
been opened to foreigners, and 
this incident may be cited as an 
example. 

But, jesting aside, the condition 
of women in the far East is every 
year improving, and the improve- 
ment is due in great measure to 
the influx of foreigners. Diplo- 
mates, and merchants, and mis- 
sionaries, and instructors, have 
steadily brought the ways of West- 
ern civilization to the knowledge 
of the East, and as they carry their 
wives and daughters with them, 
the Orientals can not fail to learn, 
however slowly, that they are 
holding their own women in a 
state of unworthy degradation. 
In nearly every country of Asia 
women. are occupying 


may 


. higher 
social position than they occupied 
twenty vears ago, and the progress 


has been generally in exact pro- 
portion to the adoption of West- 
ern ideas in science, art, and man 
ufactures. Japan has been first 
and foremost in assimilating the 
Western civilization to her own, 
and the Japanese women are hold 
ing to-day a better social rank 
than any of their Oriental sisters 
Since the landing of Perry’s ex- 
pedition at Yokohama, and the 
opening of the empire to West 
ern influences, the Japanese wom- 
en have their 
prospects and position improving, and they are 
to-day occupying a position and exerting an in- 
fluence that few of them would have dared dream 
of a quarter of a century ago 

China is being taught the lesson, though more 
slowly than Japan, and woman is entering to a lim- 
ited extent into the world of business and politics. 
Mefchants of Canton who would have secluded 
their wives with the utmost care a decade or two 
ago, now permit them to be seen, and what is 
more, they allow them to converse with other men. 
They travel with them on the steamers that nav. 
igate the Chinese rivers and the waters along the 


every year seen 
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coast, and it is said that some of them have gone 
so far as to allow their wives to sit with them at 
the public tables. Similar progress is observable 
among the Siamese and other Eastern nations. 
When General Grant visited Bankok, and dined 
at the royal palace, the King of Siam gave his 
arm to Mrs. Grant, and escorted her to the table, 
just as she would have been escorted if the host 
had been European rather than Asiatic. This 
may seem a small affair, but it is really a matter 
of great importance in showing how the world 
moves in the treatment accorded to woman in 
the countries under our feet. 

As time rolls on, and the manners and customs 
of the world become more and more alike through 
the aid of the printing-press, the railway, the 
steam-ship, the telegraph, and other of our mod- 
ern influences, we may one day see the woman 
of the East elevated to an equality with the wo- 
man of the West, and the great disparity in the 
social standing of the sexes will disappear for- 
ever. 
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WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 








We call the attention of our readers to the pow- 
erful and unigue serial story, “ SUNRISE,” by 
WILLIAM BLACK, author of “ Macleod of Dare,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” etc., 
etc., which is begun in the present Number of the 
Bazar, and will be continued henceforth from 
week to week until the end. In this new novel 
the author essays a fresh field, namely, the secret 
societies which are now convulsing Europe, and 
whose story, told by his brilliant pen, can not fail 
to arouse a lively public interest. 








IH With the Number of HarrEr’s WEEKLY 
for March 20 our readers will receive the 19th 
issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, containing 
the opening chapter of a new and very interesting 
serial story, entitled “ ACROSS 1HE OCEAN ; OR, 
A Bov’s First Voyacr.” Jf will be profusely 
and graphically illustrated. 

Number 20 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE com- 
fletes the 13 numbers of that paper sent to sub- 
scribers to HARPER’S WEEKLY for the present 
year. If any of our little readers wish to com- 
plete the volume, which ends with the number 
to be published October 26, 1880, they can do so 
by sending to the publishers one dollar, for which 
sum the remaining 32 numbers will be sent, post- 
age free, to any address in the United States or 
Canada. Those who desire the back numbers, 
as well as the remainder of the volume, will please 
remit one dollar and fifty cents, 





A GREAT HELP. 


T is a little remarkable that so many 
families in our large country towns and 
their surrounding regions have not more 
universally imitated the example of the poor 
emigrant, who, on the moment that he lands, 
looks about him and proceeds to get his po- 
tato patch and his cow into action. Of 
course in cities and their immediate neigh- 
borhood such a thing is impracticable, if 
not impossible ; but in towns built like the 
most, loosely and over large territory, and 
where almost every house has its bit of land 
about it or behind it, a dead waste takes 
place, and a great help is thrown away in 
failing to procure “the little cow,” as the 
. affectionate Irishman is wont to call this 
generous provider. And this was never 
more worthy of consideration than at the 
present, when, for some fortunate reason, 
the price of a cow is so wonderfully moder- 
ate that the animals are all but given away, 
and a good one can be procured without 
trouble for thirty dollars. A couple of acres 
of land will comfortably pasture the crea- 
ture, once in possession, through all the 
summer months; or, if one has not the land, 
a small sum of money will pay for the pas- 
turage elsewhere, and the winter feed is less 
than three tons of hay with a few bushels 
of meal. The work of taking care of her is 
so light that no man in any family of mod- 
erate circumstances needs to grumble if 
called upon to do it; but as he very prob- 
ably will grumble, it is a blessing to know 
that a small boy, in consideration of fifty 
cents a week, and often for a quart of the 
day’s milking, may be had, in the greater 
number of towns, able and willing to do all 
the service that the Dame of the Crumpled 
Horn usually requires. 

As this is a subject which comes home di- 
rectly to the housekeeper, we shall be par- 
doned if we dwell upon it a moment. It 
will be seen that the outlay is not large 
which procures and maintains this house- 
hold comfort; and what a comfort it is it 
will not take long either for the purse-hold- 
er or for the mother of children, or for the 
cook distracted over her desserts, to dis- 
cover. 

Wherever there is a cow giving the usual 








quantity of milk, there need never be act- 
ual hunger; it supplies a score of deficien- 
cies; and even where hunger is not in ques- 
tion, the bills of the butcher and grocer are 
very sensibly and healthily diminished by 
large rations of milk served to those that 
can drink it, which even the most delicate 
and dyspeptic can do with the tasteless ad- 
dition of a little lime-water, especially if 
they remember the favorable action of 
“milk-cures” in many cases, which proba- 
bly means nothing more than cure by means 
of a nourishing food easily assimilated, as 
other food may not be. 

Very few families feel themselves able to 
contract and pay large milk bills, and they 
are apt to go without more than just enough 
for tea and coffee, or perhaps the exact 
needs of the baby. But when the milk is 
in the pans, and they are not feeling the 
cost of it, they find its advantage not only 
in the pleasure and comfort of bountiful 
draughts, but in the thousand and one vary- 
ing dishes which it makes possible, and 
which were previously reckoned as too ex- 
pensive for daily use. Thus in the more 
generous table made possible the well-being 
of the family is increased, as enriching and 
blood-producing diet can not help doitig. 

What a comfort it is to the housekeeper 
to have her pans of milk ready to surrender 
their rich skins of cream, only those can tell 
who have been suddenly taken unawares by 
“company” without a satisfactory dessert 
on hand, or who are at a loss for something 
just a degree nicer than common for break- 
fast; since this cream is capable of being 
whipped and poured into a countless num- 


than the other, and is delicious poured plain 
and untutored over the simple breakfast 
cake, while served with a common apple- 
pie, or with even a dish of boiled oatmeal, or 
with old-fashioned “ preserves,” it gives a 
delicacy and daintiness that deceive one 
into thinking the dessert of the finest. 
Meanwhile there is left the “skimmed 
milk,” for which the cook has endless uses, 
for which the poor are only too thankful, 
and on which, if one has a little pig as well 
as a “little cow”—although that we never 
will advise—the pig can be fattened royally. 
The good house-mother also may find that 
the men of her family who have a plenty of 
rich milk to drink will not seek anything 
much stronger or more hurtful; and it will 
always be a help to her larder, and a balm to 
the feeling that hates to dismiss a “tramp” 
without food, lest it should be the tradition- 
al “angel unawares,” if there is a big bowl 
of milk to be handed out to him. 

We do not mention at length the ineffa- 
ble comfort, saving, and satisfaction of hav- 
ing one’s own butter at command, for one 
can not do everything with one cow; and 
remembering the vulgar but veracious ad- 
age that one can not have one’s cake and 
eat it too, we understand that we can not 
use our cream and still have butter. There 
is, nevertheless, now and then some one cow 
which deserves fame, which gives a family all 
the milk they can drink, the cream they can 
use, and furnishes enough cream besides for 
a good quantity of butter; and if we our- 
selves have never met with her, yet her re- 
port has reached us. But they that have 
ever realized the charm of “ gilt-edged” but- 
ter, which once tasted makes those who used 
to spread the thinnest possible skin of but- 
ter on their bread, afterward eat as much 
butter as they do bread, will realize a still 
greater charm when the butter is of their 
own production, and will be willing either 
to keep an extra cow, or to be sparing in the 
use of the cream of the one cow, for the sake 
of having that luxury all their own, and 
will think nothing of the care that the 
necessity for purity and cleanliness occa- 
sions, which, after all, when the routine has 
become established, is hardly a noticeable 
addition to the house-work. Nobody knows 
but those that have experienced it the plea- 
sure and pride to be had in the giving, to 
less fortunate friends and neighbors, of lit- 
tle pats of dewy golden butter made and 
stamped by one’s own hand, looking as if 
the cow that produced that butter were fed 
only in heavenly pastures. 

To crown the whole, the pleasure to be 
gained in the love and admiration of the 
cow that adds all this comfort to our house- 
hold arrangements is something more than 
money usually can procure for us—those 
sleek sides, those great moon eyes, those 
gentle ways, are almost as good in the yard 
as the daily sight of a Cuyp would be in the 
parlor; and there is something very human- 
izing in the presence and possession of the 
pretty creature. One grows constantly more 
and more attached to her; and we have seen 
the little half-bred Jersey, bought when a 
calf for ten dollars, increase her values in 
her owner’s estimation at such gigantic 
rates, as month by month went by and that 
owner revelled in the luxury of boasting of 
her points and her beauty, that there was 
apparently not money enough in the world 
to buy her. 





ber of hurried forms, each more palatable” 








THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 


OME of us seem to endure winter only as 

a sort of purgatory on the way to all the 
enjoyments of summer weather, or as a spe- 
cies of martydom by which we purchase the 
right to revel in the vernal seasons. But 
winter is not all frost and blight, numbness 
andinclemency. To the alert eye and sym- 
pathetic mind there exist a thousand al- 
lurements about it, of which those who run 
away to lands of perpetual summer little 
dream. The snow itself is a chapter of en- 
chantments and spells; the same eternal 
laws that shape the jewel in the mine gov- 
ern the form of the tiniest flake; and what 
witchery do not these atoms compass in a 
single night ?— building their drifts, decking 
the naked boughs with a fairy-like efflores- 
cence, fringing and tasselling everything 
where they can find space to cling. A win- 
ter’s morning after a thaw, when the sud- 
den frost has arrested the rain-drops, tili 
every needle and cone of the pine-trees, ev- 
ery twig of hedge or bush, every blade of 
stubble, is incrusted with ice, glittering and 
palpitating in the sunshine, scintillating 
with all the colors of the prism, and strik- 
ing out sparks, as it were—such a morning 
wears a splendor that summer’s early dews 
only dimly reflect ; and one looking into this 
forest of iridescent brarches feels as if fairy- 
land or the Valley of Diamonds had opened 
before the sight. HAWTHORNE, who was no 
lover of winter’s wildness, yet confesses that 
its sunsets are incomparable ; and when they 
illuminate the expanse of a frozen river till 
it borrows all the hues of mother-of-pearl, 
one is compensated, in a measure, for blue 
lips and tingling fingers. There is a delight 
in watching the little chickadees fluttering 
like a handful of dead leaves among the 
deserted boughs; the dauntless redbreasts 
flashing through the snow-storm to steal the 
red hips bring us a hint of warmth and ripe 
cherries; the black crows seem more weird 
at this season, their notes having a more 
resonant quality; and the forsaken nest, 
torn by the storms, is more poetic, perhaps, 
than when song and birdlings filled it, as 
misfortune is more touching than success. 
Added to all the enjoyments which the as- 
pects of nature furnish at this time, we 
have the blazing fireside, with all its ad- 
juncts of cozy reverie, of confidential chats, 
to which the occasion invites, of lamp-light 
and books—books doubtless having been 
created for winter use, since comparatively 
few of us read in summer; and should the 
cold season be eliminated from our climate, 
we would many of us no doubt become as 
ignorant as the Hottentots. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponpent. ] 


HE recent visit of most of the members of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
Secretary of the Interior, two of the Indian Peace 
Commissioners, and a few ladies and others, to 
the Indian Training School at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania, developed so much of interest that 
a letter on the subject will surely not be out of 
place at this time. 

The Indian Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has submitted a bill directing the use of 
vacant military posts for “Industrial Training 
Schools for Indians,” and the first experiment of 
establishing such a school was begun at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, last October, under orders of the 
War and Interior Departments, pending the ac- 
tion of Congress, 

Carlisle Barracks is one of the oldest military 
posts in the United States. It was permanent- 
ly established in the Revolutionary war. The 
guard-house now standing was built by the Hes- 
sians. For many years before the last war the 
post was used as a cavalry school. About the 
date of the battle of Gettysburg, Confederate 
troops under Fitzhugh Lee captured it, and burn- 
ed it before they withdrew. 

One who accompanied the Congressional party 
last month to Carlisle had previously visited it as 
one of the rebel soldiers at the date mentioned— 
this is Mr. Galloway, clerk of the House Indian 
Committee. Zempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis. 

The barracks were rebuilt in 1865, upon the 
original plan, and used as a cavalry school until 
1872, and from that time to October, 1879, were 
vacant. Then the school for Indians was open- 
ed under the superintendence of Captain Pratt. 
One hundred and fifty-eight Indians arrived at 
the barracks in October. Their ages range from 
six to twenty years, though most of them appear 
to be between ten and fifteen. They came with 
the" full consent of their parents, who are chiefs 
or “ head-men” in the following Indian agencies : 
“The Rosebud,” Pine Ridge, and Sisseton, in Da- 
kota; the Cheyenne, Arrapaho, Kiowa, Comanche, 
Pawnee, Ponea, and Nez Percés in Indian Terri- 
tory, and the Green Bay Agency in Wisconsin. 
The Sioux are in the majority among the children 
at the school. The girls there number only forty 
out of the one hundred and fifty-eight scholars. 

Spotted Tail has four sons, a daughter, and 
grandson at the school. The daughter is among 
the older pupils, and is the wife of a half-breed, 
who is the interpreter. Another woman, who is 
nearly white—Mrs. Mackenzie—is also an inter- 
preter. Her boy is one of the brightest, jolliest 
little fellows imaginable. He is one of the youn- 
gest pupils, apparently only about six years old. 





He has decidedly red hair, and shows little trace 
of Indian blood. There are several children with 
brown hair, and one who can not be more than 
twelve years old has as many gray as black locks. 

Not only the progress made in the rudiments 
of a common-school education, taught in a lan- 
guage unknown to most of the pupils when they 
arrived last autumn, amazed the visiting party, 
but, more still, the quiet, gentle, cheerful manner 
of the children, and their evident interest in what 
they are learning. While some of a class were 
being examined, the others, although the atten- 
tion of the teachers and visitors was directed 
from themselves, behaved in tis most decorous 
manner. “They offered in this,” said an M. C., 
who has been a teacher in a large school, “a 
marked contrast to white scholars, who are prone 
to mischief the moment they think themselves un- 
observed, And in the House,” added the same 
M. C., “we are just as bad. We throw bits of 
paper at each other, and tease one another as 
much as school-boys ; but these children seem to 
indulge in no such mischievous pranks.” 

The teachers, hearing this remark, confirmed 
its justice, and said that the children never quar- 
rel among themselves or play tricks.on each oth- 
er. Secretary Schurz was congratulated that he 
could, in behalf of his school, triumph over the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, for in the acad- 
emies under their direction they have found “ haz- 
ing” so difficult to control. From this it seems 
that that often inhuman pastime so prevalent in 
our large colleges, and which is not unknown in 
Congress, and even on the United States Supreme 
Bench, is an outgrowth of civilization of which 
the children of barbarians on this continent as 
yet know nothing. Yet the Indians at Carlisle 
are ruled by gentleness only, and their obedience 
to their teachers, all of whom are ladies, is not 
only ready but cheerful. They are quite shy in 
their manners, and do not seem to care to display 
their new accomplishments. 

When called up for examination, however, they 
surprised their visitors by the rapidity with which 
they had learned, for, owing to the uncleanly con- 
dition in which the children were when they ar- 
rived, it took so long to prepare them to begin 
their studies that it is really only about three 
menths since they began learning to spell, read, 
and write, and to study arithmetic. Their ac- 
quirement of the rudiments of the latter is espe- 
cially remarkable, When told to write numbers 
of three figures each, they not only wrote them 
very legibly on the blackboard, but very quickly 
added up a column containing eight or nine of 
these numbers, and read out the sum correctly. 
The method of instruction is through object les- 
sons, similar to the mode used in Kindergartens. 

The aim of the school is to teach the common 
English branches adapted to the students’ condi- 
tion in life, to inculcate habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, and to impart such knowledge of ordinary 
useful pursuits as will engender self-reliance, and 
incite the pupils to rise above the grade of gov- 
ernment paupers. 

It is claimed that the school will serve a dou- 
ble purpose—first, in educating those now there ; 
and second, as an educating and controlling influ- 
ence over the Western Indians. The latter natu- 
rally feel a lively interest in an institution which 
shelters and provides for their children, and the 
Indians love their children passionately, Secretary 
Schurz asserts. He said it with feeling, for he 
is himself most tenderly devoted to his four chil- 
dren, the youngest two of whom are boys. 

Of course, as so many tribes are represented at 
the school by sons and daughters of their chiefs, it 
is a guarantee that the latter will endeavor to 
maintain good order among their people while 
their offspring are in the custody of our govern- 
ment. The personal influence of the pupils on 
their relatives is very great, and is altogether in 
the interest of friendship and progress. It was 
the conviction of Secretary Schurz, and of most 
of the visitors to the school, that a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Indian question had been found. It 
is asserted that Indian sentiment has now set to- 
ward education, and that by means of the schools 
for which the bill recently submitted by the In- 
dian Committee provides, most of the wild In- 
dians can be placed on a self-supporting basis be- 
fore many years. 

In the past month much attention has been 
given at the school at Carlisle to industrial in- 
struction. A competent teacher of agriculture 
has been engaged, and it is purposed to so divide 
the available land belonging to the government 
(to which it is hoped more adjacent to the bar- 
racks can be added) that each boy may have a 
portion under his own care. As an encourage- 
ment to do his best with it, it is designed to give 
him half the crops, which the school will pur- 
chase from him at market prices. In the shops, 
if the directors of the school are allowed to fur- 
nish the results of the boys’ labor to the Indian 
Department for issue, wagons, harness, and tin- 
ware will be made. In addition, the boots and 
shoes needed at the school will be made and re- 
paired. Thus the older boys will be each taught 
some useful trade, and the school can almost be 
made self-supporting. The girls are taught to 
make and mend garments for themselves and the 
boys, and are also detailed in kitchen and dining- 
room work, and when the laundry is enlarged, 
will also be required to assist there. 

But it is not “all work and no play” for the 
pupils, who are encouraged in amusements dur- 
ing certain hours of the day. One large room 
has been fitted up as a gymnasium, where liberal 
provision is made for muscular training, and this 
is evidently greatly enjoyed by the boys. They 
occasionally indulge, too, in their native dances 
and songs, and greatly amused the visitors by 
giving them the benefit of some of them. A few 
boys and girls were allowed to wear their native 
costumes while the party was there. All ordina- 
rily wear the clothes usual at large charity schools. 
The boys wear blue uniforms, such as our volun- 
teer soldiers wore in the last war, and are regu- 
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larly drilled as non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate soldiers. The girls wear short plaid worsted 
dresses and blue check aprons. All the children 
look neat now, but the task of making them so 
was a mosi unenviable one. 

Each squad-room is under the care of one of 
the older boys, who is responsible for the behav- 
ior of those in the room. This position is suc- 
cessive, so that a large number can thus be train- 
ed to habits of care and responsibility. All the 
children show pride as regards their own conduct 
and that of the others belonging to the same tribe 

- as themselves. The only occasions on which they 
show a disposition to quarrel among themselves 
are when anything has been broken or destroyed ; 
then those of one tribe will blame the children 
of another for the carelessness. As an illustra- 
tion of the pride they feel in belonging to the 
family of a distinguished chieftain, Captain Pratt 
mentioned that when Spotted Tail’s daughter was 
detailed to wash dishes, or do some other menial 
work, objection was promptly made on the ground 
that the daughter of so great a chief should not 
be expected to work as a servant. This objec- 
tion, however, was not sustained, and the girls 
appear to like their new training. 

The buildings at the barracks furnish ample 
accommodation for 350 pupils, and if recitation- 
rooms are added, the number might be increased 
to 500, which would reduce the cost for each. 
This cost is now said to be $150 per annum. 

Over twenty-seven acres now belong to the 
barracks, fifteen of which are occupied by the 
buildings and school grounds. The remainder 
is to be used, as above mentioned, for agricul- 
tural instruction. Arrangements for thirty-five 
acres additional are being made, half of which 
will be tilled, and the rest used for grazing. 

Secretary Schurz made them a speech while 
there, commending them for their diligence and 
good behavior, and promised them that their par- 
ents might, after a while, come to see them, and 
that when the pupils were far enough advanced 
in their studies, they should return to their tribes 
and teach their people. This speech was duly 
translated by the interpreter. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE ENGLISH SURTOUT AND FULL ROUND SKIRT. 


HE English surtout represented on our dou- 
ble page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is an excellent model of this useful 
garment, which may form part of a costume, or 
may be made to wear above various dresses as a 
wrap, or else used to take the place of an Ulster. 
The coachman’s capes that are added to it are 
very becoming to slight figures ; the double-breast- 
ed front, and the skirted effect which gives a seam 
on the hips, are seen on many imported garments. 
For early spring whole suits will be made by this 
pattern of cloths and flannels in livery drab shades. 
in peacock and navy blue, pheasant brown, and 
black. For travelling during the summer, and 
for mountain and sea-side wear, lighter qualities 
of de bége, vigogne, and cashmere will be used. 
The linen, mohair, and pongee cloaks used for 
travelling will also be made by this design, and 
may have the full skirt of the same cloth, or else 
be worn over another costume. 


MOURNING COSTUME. 


A cut paper pattern is now published of the 
mourning costume illustrated on page 205. This 
is an excellent model of the simple styles pre- 
ferred for mourning dresses, and it shows how 

ceful such suits can be made without drapery. 

he basque is a round coat fitted perfectly to the 
figure, and trimmed in the simplest manner by a 
border of crape and the double-breasted shield- 
shaped front. The crape cuffs are quite plain 
also, and have a fluted crape frill around the 
wrists. The round skirt is sloped sufficiently at 
the top of the front and side breadths to make 
it hang clingingly in front and on the sides, while 
the fullness is massed behind. It is then deeply 
trimmed with crape and a pleating at the bot- 
tom. For spring wear, Henrietta cloth, or else 
Tamise cloth, is the favorite fabric for such 
dresses. In the summer, Bayonnaise, which is 
all pure wool, and nearly as thin as barége, will 
be made up in the same way. There are also 
armure and spun silk grenadines for summer 
mourning costumes that are of rich quality, and 


therefore suitable to make in the simplest fashion. * 


CHILD'S OVER-DRESS, KILT SKIRT, AND WALKING 
coat. 


The dress and walking coat for a child illus- 
trated on our double page, and of which a cut pa- 
per pattern is published, is one of the prettiest 
designs found among the imported suits ; French 
modistes send these little dresses made of fine 
wool goods, such as nuns’ cloth (which is really 
French bunting) and cashmere, of the most deli- 
cate shades of cream white, blue, and rose, trimmed 
with darker satin for the shirred fronts, also plush 
for facings, borders, and collars, The over-dress 
retains the English or princesse shape, with the 
waist and skirt in one, but a kilt skirt, or else a 
skirt with a kilt flounce, is now very generally 
added in preference to lengthening out the over- 
dress by kilt-pleatings set on the edge. For still 
more fanciful suits the foulard silks are used, 
and sometimes in combination with shirred white 
muslin and lace. The pretty walking coat is 
most liked in cream-color, pale gray, blue, or 
brown, but there is a wide choice in colors when 
cloth is used. The loosely woven cloths of fanci- 
ful pattern, with silk threads strewn on the sur- 
face, are used for these coats, also matelassé silks 
of most elaborate patterns. The favorite fabric 
for white summer cloaks that need to be washed 
is cordurette, which is fancifully striped and fig- 
ured corduroy. If these are meant to be very 
simple, the edges are merely stitched, as in the 
coat illustrated, and cords are draped in the back ; 
but to make them very dressy, Russian or Smyr- 





na lace is put on plain and straight on the edges, 
with the scalloped side turned uppermost. Two 
or three rows of loops of ivory satin ribbon then 
trim the back below the waist instead of the fes- 
tooned cords. Large pearl buttons with eyes in 
the middle are serviceable and stylish. 


DRESSY MANTLES FOR SPRING. 


Black satin de Lyon and camel’s-hair remain 
the favorite fabrics for dressy wraps for spring, 
and these retain the mantle shapes. Light drab, 
écru, and beige colors are also seen in woollen 
mantles. The shapes differ very little from those 
of last year,as they have medium-sized round 
cape-like effects in the back, are drawn close to 
the sides and shoulders like a scarf, and may be 
cut off round and short in front, though they 
more often hang nearly to the foot of the front 
of the dress, and the ends are caught together, 
and finished like a tassel. The back may have 
three seams or but one, and in many cases the 
sides have square Dolman effects, or are finished 
like sleeves. Great masses of shirring, and the 
full lace fraises, which are not merely around the 
neck, but in a second row bristling up about the 
shoulders, or in a third row still lower down, per- 
haps as a border at the waist, are the new fea- 
tures which distinguish the late importations ; it 
is also stylish to have heliotrope, old gold, or deep 
red silk linings to these wraps; and these color- 
ed silks, though merely meant as linings, will make 
themselves visible outside, just as the rich fur lin- 
ings of winter cloaks have done. The shirring on 
these wraps appears in various places ; sometimes 
the two middle forms of the back are entirely 
covered with shirring in very fine cross lines ; the 
front is then similarly shirred, somewhat in vest 
shape; and there is a shirring cluster near the 
long mantilla fronts, gathering them into a small 
compass like the heading of a tassel; pleated silk 
is then arranged to finish out the tassel-like ef- 
fect. 
mantles with a bias ruffle that is heavily shirred. 
Jet passementerie, jet fringe, chenille, and pleat- 
ed laces of various French and Spanish brands 
are most used for trimming black mantles, and 
occasionally the gay cashmere beads are used on 
black wraps. The gay beads and fringes are, 
however, most used for India silk mantles, and 
for gay cashmere wraps of designs and colors like 
those seen in India shawls; these are meant to 
wear with carriage and visiting costumes, and are 
not for general street wear. At an opening of 
spring dresses and suits given at the earliest mo- 
ment, the light drab mantles and scarfs are shown 
in great numbers, richly trimmed with braided de- 
signs, passementerie, beaded galloon, and fringes 
of the same shade as the camel’s-hair of the wrap. 
Embroidered black cashmere scarfs with fringe 
tied in the hems are shown in larger sizes than 
those imported last year; some of these tie in 
front in fichu fashion, and cost from $3 upward. 


FOR SUMMER MANTLES. 


For summer wraps there are small round pel- 
erine capes made of many rows of pleated black 
thread lace, with jet insertion between the rows, 
and jet fringe on the edge. A stylish novelty is 
the black grenadine scarf mantle, with its Me- 
dicis ruffs of lace around the neck and about the 
shoulders; jet fringe edges the shell-like lace 
trimming at the waist line behind, and the fronts 
have long pointed ends, and are tied at the waist 
by a bow of satin ribbon. Spanish lace scarfs 
two and a half or three yards long and about a 
yard wide are imported to wear in the pictur- 
esque fashions of Spanish women. There are 
also small fichus of black Spanish lace, and many 
three-cornered wraps like small mantles, as well 
as the familiar three-cornered shawls of larger 
size. 

SPRING DRESSES. 

At the earliest opening of spring dresses com- 
binations are seen to remain in vogue, and the 
new fancies in costumes are shown. In French 
short suits for the street the triple vest is pret- 
tily illustrated in coat-like garments that are 
much longer behind than in front. The coat is 
usually of brocade, and the foundation of the 
skirt plain. The fancy so prevalent for straight 
hangings in the back will not be confined to plain 
full skirts, as it is at present, but will be used with 
tabliers and paniers. Thus the panier curves 
full around on the hips, but stops at the seam 
joining the side forms to the middle forms of the 
back, and these middle forms hang straight and 
plain to the end of the dress skirt. This is well 
shown in a toilette of black brocaded satin, with 
plain satin de Lyon for the foundation. The bro- 
eaded coat has three vests in front and a lace 
jabot, yet is quite short there, sloping thence lon- 
ger on the hips, and lies flat in the back. The 
lower skirt, all bordered with pleatings and 
draped with paniers of brocade, has finally the 
pretty finish behind of two plain straight bro- 
caded breadths (lined with old gold satin), and 
attached to the belt of the skirt beneath the coat, 
yet hanging as though a part of the coat. When 
the wearer walks, the gold satin facings are dis- 
closed. Large jet beaded buttons, or else those 
of white ivory or pearl, hand-painted, are used 
on these suits. French surtout over-dresses are 
made of cream and brown brocaded wool, and 
are worn over full skirts of plain goods of simi- 
lar shades. 


MUSLIN HATS, SCARFS, AND FANS, 


Among the pretty things for midsummer are 
round hats, scarf mantles, and fans of white 
muslin trimmed with lace. The hats are of most 
picturesque shapes with soft crowns, not lined, 
and indented brims shaped by wires and covered 
with open-work embroidery imitating the Irish 
point lace. A cluster of large flowers and a few 
knots of satin ribbon complete the trimming. 
They cost from $7 to $10. India muslin, or- 


gandy, and the glossy silk muslins are used for 
these hats, and some are made of the black silk 
muslin trimmed with open-work and a cluster of 


There is also a fancy for trimming such’ 





yellow buttercups, daisies, or perhaps a sunflow- 
er. The white muslin mantle is in scarf shape, 
and is much larger than those worn last summer. 
It is shaped at the shoulders to make it fit prop- 
erly, and the wide ends hang almost to the foot 
in front. It is trimmed with many rows of lace, 
either Languedoc or Breton, and is to be used as 
a street wrap at the watering-places. To accom- 
pany these is ths sun-fan with long bamboo han- 
dle; this is really one of the spread Japanese 
fans of small size covered with white silk or 
satin, over which is spread muslin and lace frills 
that are ornamented in the centre with a cluster 
of flowers and a bow of ribbon. The fans cost 
$3, and are being used at the opera both as 
screens and fans. 





VARIETIES. 


The new feather fan is in Spanish style, and 
consists of three very long and full ostrich feath- 
ers mounted in a slender fan and fastened by 
satin ribbon bows. Two pale blue plumes with 
one of rose-color between them make a beautiful 
fan, and others are composed of two black feath- 
ers with a yellow one in the middle. They are 
worn suspended from the waist by a chatelaine 
of satin ribbon of the most conspicuous color in 
the fan. 

China crape scarfs large enough for mantles 
are shown covered with embroidery. The palest 
rose, cream, and blue are shown in these mantles, 
and the embroidery is in gay colors representing 
natural flowers and foliage done in the long 
stitches of India needle-work. Price $40. 

The new French breakfast caps are in most 
varied shapes. The Fanchon is again used, and 
is universally becoming. The novelty, however, 
is a muslin drapery at the back shaped like the 
Spanish veil, and with ends crossing in front be- 
low the chin. The Martha Washington caps with 
mob crown have large rosettes of silk notched 
in saw-teeth on the edges for trimming. Point 
d’esprit net is used for many of these crowns, and 
the notched edging for pleated frills around it. 
Flowers in small clusters and fringed satin rib- 
bons trim the dainty Fanchons of lace. Some- 
times dark red satin and cream-color are most 
effectively combined in the trimming; and again 
there are three large crushed roses across the top, 
two of which are dark red, with a creamy tea- 
rose in the centre, 

New collarettes of lace have a large square- 
cornered collar of lace turned over in the back, 
and above this is a fraise quite high about the 
neck, while in front is a large irregular bow in 
Directoire style. Ivory white satin is tied in tiny 
bows, one of which rests: on one corner of the 
large collar, and another is put in front at the 
throat. The large size and the irregular look of 
these Directoire bows make up their style. When 
they are worn, they make the simplest toilette 
look dressy, and they do away with the need of 
elaborate trimmings on the waist of the dress. 

For the street are square beaded collars either 
of jet or of rainbow beads, with a full fraise of 
black lace above them. These are to be worn 
outside a wrap when fur collars are left off. 
They cost $7. Black Spanish lace scarfs are re- 
vived for wearing close about the throat like a 
muffler outside wraps. For ladies whose com- 
plexions allow the use of a great deal of white 
muslin there are large wide scarfs of soft India 
muslin edged with lace, to be passed around the 
neck, and tied outside the cloak in a great Diree- 
toire bow. There are also square neckerchiefs 
of India muslin hemmed all around with hem- 
stitching, and ornamented in two of the corners 
with fanciful bars and squares of drawn-work. 
Indeed, it is the fashion of the moment to dress 
the neck a great deal both in the house and in 
the street, as is shown by the popularity of the 
Sara Bernhardt fraises, Directoire bows, collar- 
ettes, fichus, and scarfs. Brunettes and all ladies 
with sallow complexions use the écru-tinted mus- 
lins and laces that look as if they had been dipped 
in coffee, or else they confine themselves to the 
black neck wear that is always stylish, and near- 
ly always becoming. 

Persian veiling is the novelty to be introduced 
for spring. This is black net of very fine qual- 
ity, edged with Persian colors given by India em- 
broidery, or else by rainbow beads. It is quite 
narrow, and is to be worn as a mask veil, or else 
as the long scarf veil that crosses behind the 
head, and is tied in a great bow under the chin. 

The handkerchief costume published in our 
last number should have been credited to Messrs. 
ARnop, ConstaBz, & Co. 

For information receive !/iianks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; 
Enricu & Co.; and Arrken, Soy, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN writing from New York to the 
Utica Herald about the late James Lenox and 
some of his personal peculiarities, says: ‘In 
one of his letters to myself, dated twenty-five 
-~ ago, he made the remark, ‘I have learned 

y experience the difference between business 
and benevolence.’ This distinction he closely 
maintained. I have known him to refuse to 
lend money to a man whose security was insuf- 
ficient, while at the same time he gave him a 
handsome present for immediate relief. If a 
begging letter commanded his confidence, a 
gratuity was sent; if not, the clerk at once an- 
swered in the negative, this being done in order 
to prevent a repetition of the request. The in- 
come of the estate was carefully reckoned up, 
and the benefactions were adjusted to its varia- 
tions. He lived plainly and economically, and 
all his surplus was given away.” 

—A Washington correspondent of a provincial 
paper speaks of Mrs. Hayes as a handsome bru- 
nette of the purest type, with large, brilliant 
eyes, a rather low Greek foreliead, over which is 
banded a shining mass of satiny hair. Her dress 
is as costly and showy as any worn by the cele- 
brated beauties who flourished during the last 
administration. Mrs. Hayes has invented a 
way to shake hands which ought to be known 








to the official world, as it saves this member 
from crushing annihilation, Never give your 
fingers to the crowd, and instead of sliowing 
— own to be seized, grasp the unruly enemy 

y the hand as far as the unfortunate thumb 
will permit you to go; one vigorous squeeze, 
and the torment is over. All this is done on 
the principle of a collision at sea: it is the ves- 
sel that is hit that sustains all the harm. 

—The late GrorGe AFFLEcK, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, left Bishop WiLL1AMs, or his suc- 
cessor, $9000 in trust to be expended for the 
suffering poor of Hartford in such manner as 
may seein best. He also gave $2000 to the Hart- 
ford Hospita), and $3000 to the Hartford Orphan 
Asylum. iv 

—Mr. CuTLER, 8 member of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature, is ninety-six years old, and has been 
a member of that body for forty-two years. 

—Mrs. CHISHOLM has recently been promoted 
to a clerkship in the Treasury Department at 
Washington, with a salary of $1200. 

—Lord ADELBERT CeciL has lately been 
preaching to crowded audiences at Edinburgh. 
About ten years ago lis iordship, then an officer 
in the Rifle Brigade, was a well-known exhorter 
along the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers, where 
he would cruise in his boat, with a tent to be set 
up as head-quarters at night. 

—The Empress of Austria, who is well up in 
English literature, recently sent to Mrs. Bur- 
TON, wife of Captain Burton, a handsome gold 
locket, with her monogram and an imperial 
crown in diamonds, to mark her appreciation 
of that lady’s book on the Jnner Life of Syria. 

—The oldest establishment in Great Britain 
for the manufacturing of piano-fortes is that of 
KIRKMAN & Son, of London, who have been in 
the business nearly one hundred and fifty years. 
There are now in the possession of the house 
harpsichords and virginals dated 1758 and 1778, 
manufactured by Jacosus and ABRAHAM KIRCK- 
MANN. 

—Prince Georg, of England, the youngest 
son of the Prince of Wales, is said to be an ex- 
cellent young fellow, full of pluck and spirit, 
and quite ready to fight any one. His elder 
brother, Prince ‘‘ Eppy,”’ as he is called at home, 
is very quiet, and not so strong as GErorGe. 
When they started on their cruise they were 
very seasick, but the captain, after allowing 
them to remain in bed a day or two, went in and 
told them they must get up and do their duty, 
and they did. 

—Bishop OLtivant, of Llandaff, aged eighty- 
two, is the oldest bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land; the youngest is Bishop H1L1, of Sodor 
and Man, aged forty-four. The oldest prelate 
of the Irish Episcopal Church is Dr. Daruey, 
Bishop of Kilmore, aged eighty; the youngest 
is Dr. GreGG, Bishop of Cork, aged forty-six. 
The oldest prelate of the Scotch Episcopal 
Chureh is Bishop Epen, of Moray and Ross 
(Primus), aged seventy-six; the youngest is Dr. 
MACKARNESS, Of Argyll and the Isles, aged fifty- 
seven. 

—The Washington Star, alluding to the num- 
ber of American ladies who are wives of gentle- 
men of the foreign legations in this country, says 
it is not so generally known that there are sev- 
eral of our country-women occupying similar po- 
sitions in St. Petersburg, in addition to the wives 
of the gentlemer of our own legation there. 
The wife of the German Minister and his first 
secretary at the Russian capital are New-York- 
ers; One was Miss Jay, the other Miss Von 
HOFFMANN. The wives of the Belgian Minister 
there and his secretary are also American. Mrs, 
PLUNKETT, formerly of Philadelphia, whose hus- 
band was secretary of the British legation here 
several years ago, went with him from Washing- 
ton to St. Petersburg, where he occupies the 
same position. Mrs. GrRosveNoR, whose hus- 
band is also attached to the British legation in 
the latter city, is the daughter of Professor 
WELLs WiiuiaMs, of Yale College. Her hus- 
band is a near relative of Earl Grosvenor, and 
a son of Lord Esury, of England. It is known 
that at every court of Europe American ladies 
are well represented among the wives of Euro- 
peans of high position. 

—Mrs. Jonn W. Mackey, wife of the opulent 
California banker and miner, is pleasantly sketch- 
ed as Mrs. John Bryan in Lucy HaMILTon 
Hooper’s new novel, Under the Tricolor. Mrs. 
Mackey is living in Paris, superintending the 
education of her children. Her residence is a 
superb one, and her entertainments are said to 
be marked by elegance and refinement. Mrs. 
Hooper says: ‘‘Though her husband’s wealth 
surpasses all ordinary methods of computation, 
she is as simple and unostentatious as a child. 
She wears her splendid destiny as she wears her 
splendid tojlettes—as an accessory to a person- 
ality that rises above all accidents of fate. I 
look at her sometimes when she comes smiling 
into my little room as at an embodiment of all 
the choicest gifts of Providence. Accomplished, 
beautiful, and beloved, good and generous as she 
is wealthy, an idolized wife, a cherished daugh- 
ter, a devoted mother, I sometimes feel like pray- 
ing her to fling her sapphire locket into the 
Seine to conjure away the possible frown of fate 
against a destiny of too perfect happiness. Even 
the envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness that, like the dog-fiends of Mephistopheles, 
follow hard behind any conspicuously brilliant 
existence, have to take refuge in falsehood when 
snapping and snarling against her. ‘If you were 
but ugly, or vulgar, or wicked, or ignorant,’ I 
once said to her, ‘the world might forgive you 
your good fortune. If they could only say, 
“Poor Mrs. Bryan! what a pity it is that, with 
all her husband’s wealth, she is so—something 
or other!” they would do very well. But you 
exasperate poor weak human nature by having 
everything that Heaven can bestow, and so peo- 
ple needs must invent ridiculous stories about 
your wanting to buy the Vendéme Column and 
hang a lantern at the top thereof, and other 
equally probable anecdotes.’ And yet she is so 
good, so generous, so warm-hearted! Have I 
not seen those great lustrous blue eyes, the love- 
liest sapphires that she owns, in spite of her well- 
filled jewel casket, overflow with sympathizing 
tears, time and time again, when some pitiful 
story has been whispered into her ever-ready 
ear? And she pufs so much delicacy and tact 
into all that she does that a favor from her hands 
is sweet as the first flowers of spring. I some- 
times feel inclined to take her soft jewelled 
hands in my own, and cover their gemmed ivory 

with kisses reverent as those a devout Catholic 
imprints upon a holy relic, knowing as I do what 
doors they have closed against misery and re- 
opened to hope.”’ 


—— 
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Lady’s Glove. 
Tus black kid glove is 
trimmed with galloon of 
gold thread and black sad- 
dier’s silk, The kid is cut 
away underneath the. gal- 
loon. 


Crape Mourning 
Rosette. 

Tus rosette is made of 
pleated leaves of crape ar- 
ranged on a round founda- 
tion, and is trimmed in the 
centre with black beads 
sewed on in a coil, 


Jewelry and Fan, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Tue hair-pin in ‘the cen- 
tre represents a butterfly, 
The body is. of wadding 
wound with fine white che- 
nille, and the wings are 
made partly of white vel- 
vet and partly of thin 
plates of mother-of-pearl, 
painted in blue, 

The pin at the right is of 
open-work nickel, and that 
at the left of gilt bronze. 
The necklaces beneath 
these pins are of black vel- 
vet ribbon with a fringe 
of gilt bronze. The fringe 
on the necklace at the right 
is trimmed with sequins. 

The outer. sticks of the 
sandal-wood fan are cover- 
ed with yellow leather. The 
upper stick, which is orna- 
mented with a spray of 
flowers, may be pushed 
aside, disclosing a néces- 
saire ; the lower stick has a 
mirror onthe inside. A cord 
and tassel complete the fan. 





Decoration of Furni- 
ture, Ceilings, etc. 
Most beautiful ornament- 

al objects, suitable for the 
decoration of furniture and 
walls, have recently been 
formed by pressing a mass 
prepared from paper pulp, 
with the addition of glue. 
The articles are not only 
much cheaper than carved 
wooden ones, but are pref- 
erable for the ornamenta- 





Fig. 1.—Mayritia ror Youre Gret.—Fronr.—[See Fig, 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 56 and 57. 
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Fig. 1.—Fimst Communion Dress. 


For pattern and description see 


For description see 
Suppl, No, IL, Figs. 11-20, 
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Fig. 2.—First Communion Dress. ig. 8 —First Communron Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





tion of furniture by reason 
of their superior strength 
and elasticity, and they are 
much lighter, and can be 
attached more readily and 
more firmly to walls and 
ceilings than stucco-work. 


Candles for Disinfect- 
ing Purposes. 

CanpLes said to act as 
disinfectants, by the con- 
tinuous emission of sul- 
phurous acid gas on burn- 
ing, are prepared, accord- 
ing to an English patent, 
by the addition of from 2 
to 20 per cent. of sulphur, or 
of an organic sulphide, to 
the material of the candle. 


Marking-Ink unaffect- 
ed by Chlorine 
Bleaching. 

Dissotve 3000 grains of 
tartaric acid in a quart of 
hot water, and stir into 
one-half of the liquid 1500 
grains of aniline oil; and 
after it has dissolved, add 
the remaining half of the 
tartaric acid solution, stir 
well, and dissolve 1500 
grains of chlorate of potash 
in the hot mass, with the 
addition of some hot water 
if necessary. Allow the 
liquid to cool and settle, 
and filter on the succeeding 
day. If the clear solution 
is not 7° B., less water 
should be used in its prep- 
aration. Thicken it with 
gum-arabic to the desired 
consistency, and to each 
quart add 300 grains of 
sulphate of copper dis- 
solved in a little water, and 
print at once with the well- 
stirred mass, The solution 
previously to the addition 
of the copper sulphate can 
be kept, but the latter 
should only be added im- 
mediately before use. Aft- 
er the printed portions have 
been allowed to oxidize for 
twenty-four hours, the ar- 
ticles are ready for bleach- 
ing, and the alkaline bleach- 
ing liquids, with the chlo- 
ride of lime, develop the 
black perfectly. 





Fig. 2.—Mantitta ror Youne Girt.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 56 and 57. 
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“NOTHING GALLED STEPHEN LANGTREY LIKE THE GLARE OF THOSE BRACKENBURY FURNACES,”—[Ser Srrrar. “Lorp Braoxennvry,” on Paars 202 ann 203.) 
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(Continued from Harrrr’s Bazax, No. 12, Vol. XIIL) 
A STORY OF THE DROWNED 
CITY. 


N reaching my own room I did not attempt to 
O undress, but threw myself on the outside of 
the bed just as I was, with the bunda for a cov- 
erlet. 

The next t of c was the 
sound of Irma’s voice at the door, and the sight 
of broad daylight in the room. 

“ All well, Shandor. The waters have not risen 
to-night. All goes well—Jasnos from the mill 
brings us word. You sleep sound. I have knock- 
ed twice. Get up, it is breakfast-time.” 

This was a good hearing truly, but “ Bless me! 
I have slept like a log through the whole night,” 
said I, heartily ashamed of having proved such a 
bad watchman. 

This was the morning of Tuesday, the 11th 
of March. My uncle was in high good humor. 
“Did we not see how right he was all along? 
Szegedin was not at the bottom of the Theiss 
yet,” said he. 

The town of Szegedin was not, but days ago 
the Theiss had washed over many a village and 
many a homestead in the country round. A vast 
number of people had come in from the sur- 
rounding district, crowding the town so much 
that beds had to be made up in the council-cham- 
ber of the Town-hall for the use of the fugitives. 

We were very anxious about some friends of 
ours at Tapé, a village some little way up the 
river. This place, with its 2500 inhabitants, had 
been always reckoned an industrious and pros- 
perous little town; it was now entirely under 
water, and the loss and misery involved therein 
were fearful to contemplate. We heard, in the 
course of the forenoon, that several hundred of 
the villagers were camping out on the narrow 
ridge of the Theiss embankment near their 
drowned homes. As we could hear nothing of 
our friends amongst the fugitives who had come 
into Szegedin, I made up my mind to go and seek 
them at the Tapé embankment. It was easy to 
procure some able and willing hands to help me, 
and filling a good-sized boat with food and other 
necessaries, we set off on our expedition. 

After rowing about a mile up the river, we 
passed the extreme end of Szegedin, and there 
found ourselves on a vast expanse of water, which 
had all the appearance of a great lake, changing 
the aspect of the landscape completely. We had 
a hard pull with our heavy boat when we came 
within the infl of the opening made in the 
river dam to relieve the flood waters at the back 
of the town. The swirl and force of the current 
twice turned the boat’s head down stream. At 
last we got round this bad corner, and came in 
sight of the church of Tapé, rising like an islet 
above the flood. God help the poor souls! what 
ruin the sight revealed to us! The top of the 
river embankment was fortunately still high and 
dry—it must be some fifty yards broad—and here 
hundreds of people had taken refuge, with such 
remnants of their goods and chattels as they had 
been able to save in their flight. We landed, 
passing from group to group to find some famil- 
iar face. It was simply a heart-breaking sight! 
Poor little children were clinging to their weep- 
ing mothers, old men wrapped in sheep-skin bun- 
das cowered beneath the shelter of their stacked 
furniture, and strong men stood in the keen win- 
try blast looking wofully toward the old home. 
The dull apathy of despair had taken possession 
of some poor souls, while others bore an expres- 
sion of patient endurance that was intensely pa- 
thetic. ‘ My wife and children are drowned. I 
have lost my house and all it contains. What 
have I to live for? I will await my death here,” 
said one man, to whom we had offered a place in 
the boat. 

We went up and down the embankment ask- 
ing for the family of Meitner Istvan, but nowhere 
could we learn any tidings of them, and we went 
on to look for them in a row of barges which 
were moored a little way higher up. Here we 
soon found our friends, and after a few words of 
greeting I handed across a basket full of provi- 
sions to the old couple, who were seated together 
on a chest at the stern of the barge. I told Ist- 
van that we were come to take them off to Szeg- 
edin to my uncle’s house, where they would be 
made welcome. The old man did not answer me 
at first, but eagerly broke off a hunch of bread 
and took a big bite of sausage, at the same time 
dividing the contents of the basket with the oth- 
ers in the boat. The flood had not spoiled his 
appetite, at any rate. I never saw a man more 
thoroughly enjoy his food. After finishing the 
portion he had assigned himself, he deliberately 
sought in the depths of a pocket in the rear of 
his person for a bottle of slivoritz (brandy made 
from plums). When found he took along pull, and 
made a dumb show of satisfaction. Having re- 
turned the precious bottle to the secure recesses 
of his pocket, he wiped his lips with the back of 
his hand, and then said, with great deliberation, 
“Thank you kindly, Shandor, for the good bread 
and meat, and still more for your presence ; but, 
I thank you, I will not go to Szegedin.” 

“Why not ?” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Because the waters will soon cover Szegedin,” 
he returned, in the same calm tone. 

“God avert so great a disaster!” saidI. “ But 
if you do not think you are safe there, let me land 
you on the other side of the river, at New in ; 
from thence you can get off to Arad or Temes- 
var. Many have gone to those places.” 

“ But I will not,” answered Istvan, firmly. “It 
is of no use going there or elsewhere—the flood 
will follow us. I can tell you this,” he said, step- 
ping up on the chest and steadying himself with 
his fokosh (a staff armed with an axe and spike) 
—*“T tell you this of a truth, when the Theiss 
rises in its strength like that”—and he pointed 
with his wrinkled hand up stream—‘“ no power 
on earth can escape the flood that is to be; no, 
not if you were to go to the world’s end, The 











Theiss will have its way; the Theiss has no mas- 
ter but God in heaven, and He will save us if we 
are to be saved.” 

“Istvan is right; the waters will run their 
course faster than we can,” said another old man ; 
and the fatalistic notion seemed to find general 
assent. It was in vain that we tried to persuade 
the old couple to return with us. I left at last 
with the utmost reluctance, promising, however, 
to return the next day with a further supply of 
food. That promise fate forbade me to keep. 
Istvan was right, as he reminded me when we met 
later, after terrible days of suffering. 

On our homeward way, the steam-tug Czongrad 
passed us with a crowded deck. We had heard 
that they were going up the river to rescue some 
three hundred workmen who were cut off by the 
flood, and who would certainly have been drowned 
but for this timely help. 

Before we got back, the wind had freshened 
considerably ; in fact, it was blowing hard, and 
there was every prospect of a storm. Landing 
alongside the old Turkish tower, which has seen 
so many changes, I bethought myself of the trou- 
bles that poor Hungary had passed through in her 
eventful history. Well, the future is brighter for 
us now that we have thrown off the shackles of 
serfdom, and have entered heartily upon the way 
of progress. I do not know why these thoughts 
came into my mind just then, except as a sort of 
reaction against the pressing trouble of the pres- 
ent time: it takes a wagon-load of trouble to keep 
my spirits down. 

As I walked homeward there were plenty of 
incidents to recall me to the peril and anxiety of 
our position. Many people were fastening up 
their street doors with plaster, and others were 
hurrying to and fro with large supplies of provi- 
sions as if for a siege; the general impression was 
that the waters would be out for a few days, and 
keep the inmates imprisoned in their houses. 
One man said to me, “Suppose the water does 
break over the dike, what then? We know our 
Theiss ; we can stop it with a handkerchief.” 

Arriving at home, I found Irma looking out for 
meanxiously. The news was notin any way worse, 
but my mother had been restless and not so well. 
My uncle, it appeared, had been absent all day at 
the mills, and as for the maids, they had been no 
good at all; they had been running about the 
place gossiping and helping other people to be 
frightened and useless. 

There were a good many things to be seen to, 
both in and out of the house, and I was pretty 
busy through the evening. I had to go more than 
once into the stable to see what was up with the 
horses: they were kicking at the horse-boxes and 
pulling at their halters as if there was a wolf 
about the yard. The watch-dog howled so all the 
evening, I was fit to lay a stick about his back ; 
but when I came out the poor brute crouched at 
my feet and whined so piteously that I could only 
pat him and tell him to be quiet. I noticed also 
that our neighbors’ cows were lowing in a pecul- 
iar way; it did cross my mind that this restless- 
ness amongst the animals foreboded no good, 
but I said nothing about it in-doors. 

Irma and I had supper alone—my uncle was 
out; perhaps he had gone over to Sattler’s, or 
was up at the Town-hall. One of the men came 
in from the mills and said his master was still 
there, and that they were busy packing away the 
sacks of flour in the upper lofts. When we found 
how uncle was engaged, we thought he must have 
taken fright, for he had hitherto scouted all idea 
of fastening up his doors and putting things out 
of the reach of water if it got into the town. 

Between nine and ten o’clock I went to hear 
the official reports which were brought hourly to 
the Town-hall. It was impossible to believe the 
rumors in the streets. It was even then said 
the dike had broken, but I did not credit it. 

In the sheltered position of our house we did 
not realize that the wind was as high as it really 
was. Directly I opened the great gates and turn- 
ed the corner I found it was blowing a regular 
gale; loose shutters were banging to and fro, 
and the gas-lights blinked as if they would be 
blown out the next minute. I struck across tne 
Stadthaus Platz and stumbled against some half- 
dozen boats on my way. Thought I, in the event 
of a disaster, these few boats are as good as 
nothing. 

I reached the Stadthaus, where there was some 
crowding: the report of the breaking of the 
dike, which I already knew to be false, had occa- 
sioned a wide-spread alarm, almost amounting to 
panic. As I came up, the burgomaster or some 
one else was haranguing the crowd. I heard him 
say, “There is no danger. Pray go home to your 
beds quietly. Don’t keep upa disturbance. Ev- 
erything is being done for the safety of the 
town.” 

I made inquiries myself at the Stadthaus, and 
the last report was that the water had not risen 
through the day. I turned to go, and met Sattler, 
who had just come from the dike. I never saw 
a man look so ghastly pale. “There is a perfect 
hurricane down there,” said he, linking his arm 
in mine, “and the wind is dead against the dike. 
While I stood there the waves washed over my 
feet. The works are almost at a stand-still, ow- 
ing to the fires being blown out. I tell you, 
Shandor, I do not believe the night will pass 
without mischief. Tell them so at home. It is 
best to be prepared for the worst.” 

After some further talk we separated, as our 
roads lay apart. Before going, Sattler shook me 
warmly by the hand, adding some kindly words, 
and joining Irma’s name with mine. I thanked 
him from my heart. He was a good friend of 
our family, was Sattler. Poor fellow! I think I 
see him now as we parted under the street lamp 
post. I caught a last glimpse of his noble, kindly 
face in the flickering light that was beaten about 
by the wind—and we never met in life again! 

This night I did not venture to lie down, not 
even on the sofa, remembering how badly I had 
kept watch the night before. I disposed myself 





in this way: I staid in the dining-room alone, and 
placed a candle in the window to serve as a sort 
of beacon in case of being called up. I tried to 
read, but I could not give my attention to the 
book; but I had taken care to seat myself in the 
most uncomfortable chair in the room, hoping to 
keep myself alert. I verily believe if I was to 
sit cross-legged on the weather-cock of a church 
spire, with a hurricane blowing about my ears, I 
could sleep like a baby. Well, I must have gone 
off sound as a top. How long I slept I have no 
idea, but I only know I woke suddenly, and near- 
ly chucked my head with the start I gave. I was 
in perfect darkness, and I heard a great crashing 
of glass, and a strange voice cried out in hoarse 
tones: “Save yourselves! The dike has given 
way; the waters are in the town!” 

I started to my feet, struck a match, but the 
candle was immediately blown out. I could hear 
the shouts and the breaking of glass in different 
directions, and before I had time to think came 
the dull roar of a cannon-shot. It was the ap- 
pointed signal: there was no mistake this time. 
I rushed to the room door, and on opening it saw 
Irma coming down stairs with an open lantern in 
her hand; she was deadly pale, and trembled so 
much that she had to steady herself by the hand- 
rail. 

“Oh, dear Shandor, the guns are firing; the 
flood is upon us. Shall we be safe up stairs ?” 

“ What o’clock is it, Irma darling? Confound 
me! I have slept again, and don’t know the time.” 

“It is just after two o’clock,” she replied ; “the 
clock on the staircase struck a few minutes ago.” 

“Would to God it were nearer morning!” I 
said, thinking how we were blindfold in the very 
midst of danger. 

“Your mother, poor soul, has just fallen 
asleep,” said Irma. ‘I am loath to wake her, if 
there is no pressing necessity. I suppose we are 
all safe in the house ?” 

“T trust so, darling,” I replied, holding her 
trembling hand in mine, “I will now run out 
and see, as far as I can see, and hear what the 
danger really is that threatens the town. If 
there comes only two or three feet of water in 
our streets, we can bide our time without any 
great alarm.” I said this, but knowing the ex- 
tent and depth of the accumulated flood water, I 
confess my heart sank. 

Without another word I ran out into the town 
—again to the Stadthaus, which was held to be 
a place for authentic information respecting the 
state of the flood. Never shall I forget the hor- 
rors and confusion of that night. Events proved 
what utter folly it was sending the people off to 
bed with assurances of safety: the panic was ten 
times greater in consequence. If there had been 
no dread of inundation, the storm that was raging 
threatened destruction to life and property. A 
howling, driving wind tore away like mad at the 
beleaguered city; houses were unroofed, palings 
scattered like matches. Above the shrieking 
blast came the booming of the warning cannon ; 
and when one could hear them, the tolling of the 
alarm-bells was incessant. In the crowded streets 
people ran hither and thither; there were wailing 
cries from helpless. women and children, and the 
hoarse shouting of men. Now and then a cart 
dashed past me loaded with household goods, or 
a group of fugitives were seen dragging huge 
bundles of their poor possessions, seeking for an 
ark of refuge. It seemed strange indeed that 
the disaster, so long threatening, should now find 
the town utterly unprepared. 

When I got to the corner of the Platz nearest 
the Town-hall, I found there a dense crowd of 
people. I pressed into the midst, trying to get 
near enough to hear the orders that were being 
issued ; but at that moment the gas went out all 
over the place, and we were left in utter dark- 
ness. We now knew that the waters had reach- 
ed the gas-works—a terribly significant fact. The 
horror of the situation was now increased ten- 
fold; a regular panic set in, and people ran like 
sheep. Wishing to get free of the pressure of 
the crowd—for one might have been knocked 
down and trampled on—I turned down a street 
to my left, running as hard as I could; but great 
was my dismay when I found myself knee-deep 
in water: I was evidently meeting the flood. I 
now turned again, and fled in another direction. 
Fortunately I knew my bearings, and reached 
home in safety. 

The whole household were up and about, lights 
flashing from window to window. My uncle was 
busy packing away his ledgers in a great chest 
in an up-stair room. “I expect we shall have 
the water all over the lower part of the house,” 
said he. 

The water was already a foot deep in the court- 
yard. The little boat I was keeping in readiness 
was afloat. I saw to its fastenings, and then 
hurried into the house with my bad news. 

Irma, in her quiet, brave way, was doing every- 
thing necessary in the emergency. She had got 
my mother up, and dressed her in the warmest 
furs, ready for a start if necessary ; she was or- 
dering the maids to pack away linen and other 
goods—in short, she forgot nothing. My poor 
dear mother, ill and aged as she was, was_per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed. I must say our 
Hungarian women have good stout hearts when 
trouble comes. 

I had about finished clamping down a large 
chest, making it water-tight and thief-proof, when 
I heard Irma calling me to open for her the door 
of a lumber-room up stairs. 

“The window of this room looks eastward, and 
commands a view of the whole town,” said Irma. 
“The dawn must be near, and perhaps we shall 
be able to see how things are ; but I can not turn 
the key in the lock.” 

Neither could I. The lock was rusty or clogged 
with dust ; but bringing my whole weight against 
the door, I burst it in with so little resistance that 
I fell sprawling into the room, along with the rot- 
ten panels. To our intense surprise, the room 
was filled with a ruddy light, 





“The sun has risen. How glad Iam! Now 
we shall no } be in that cruel darkness,” 
cried Irma, jum on a box that enabied her to 
look out of the small high window. The instant 
she gained the window she gave a loud scream of 
horror, crying, “ The town is on fire !” 

Quickly jumping up, I looked over her shoul- 
der, and beheld a sight that made my heart leap 
a somersault. At the first moment I thought the 
fire was quite close to us, but I soon proved to 
myself that it was at some considerable distance ; 
in fact, I made out from the locality that it was 
no other than the large match manufactory. A 
huge column of fire shot straight up into the 
cloud, accompanied by detonating explosions, and 
showers of scintillating sparks, which the wind 
blew into space, A lurid glare from the canopy 
of clouds overhead lit up for a few moments the 
awful spectacle of the drowning city. We were 
spell-bound, and could not withdraw our eyes from 
the terrible fascination of the scene. And now 
came a tremendous explosion, shaking the very 
walls of our house. The force of the fire died 
down, smothered in volumes of black smoke, till 
all was blurred and indistinct. Just then a slight 
change in the direction of the wind drove aside 
the thick clouds of smoke, and now we saw in the 
far horizon the first faint streaks of dawn. When 
the smoke rolled away, we could already discern 
the outline of the neighboring towers and gables 
against the pale green sky, and we strained our 
sight to make out what was happening in the 
streets below, of which we had a sort of bird’s-eye 
view. The water was everywhere distinctly vis- 
ible, and it appeared as if the whole city was 
sinking into the sea. Of the cottages near us the 
roofs alone were to be seen; all else was sub- 
merged ; the trees were knee-deep in water. Sure- 
ly day had never dawned on so fearful a catas- 
trophe. I was just turning from the window, 
when I caught sight of the golden cross of the 
church spire shining refulgent above the gloom. 
It had caught the first rays of the rising sun, 
which was as yet invisible tous. The effect was 
most singular, Irma gazed reverently at the glad 
symbol of our faith, and breathed a prayer. I 
murmured “ Amen,” and good resolves gripped 
my heart’s core, 

We had to hurry away now, for it was clear our 
position was one of great danger. 

“Come with me to your mother’s room,” said 
Irma. “ We shall find some breakfast for us. 
We must all eat something while we can.” 

With wise forethought she had ordered coffee 
to be prepared on the stove in my mother’s room ; 
the kitchen had been under water two hours ago. 

My mother was supported by pillows in an 
easy-chair, every one else was standing; and so, 
in haste and without ceremony, we ate our last 
meal in the old house which had seen four gen- 
erations of my mother’s family. : 

My uncle was standing by the window as I en- 
tered. He had his cup of coffee in his hand, 
which he tasted critically, and turning to the cook, 
said, sharply, “ Marie, we have water enough out- 
side. You need not have drowned the coffee: 
it is wretched stuff this morning.” 

“Oh, good master, I am so frightened,” said 
the cook, in a whining voice, “I scarce know one 
thing from another. I never thought to have 
seen the Theiss in our kitchen, not to speak of 
the dining-room. I never thought God Almighty 
would have suffered it. Such muck as it is, too, 
and I so particular over my clean floors !” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said my uncle; “ and anoth- 
er time when we have a flood, don’t make bad 
coffee. Things have turned out just as I said,” 
he added, turning to us. “I foresaw what would 
happen when a military governor was sent down 
to supersede the town council. They should have 
left us to ourselves.” 

“Well, sir, the flood is here in a vengeance, 
and we are all in danger of our lives. What is 
to be done?” said I, impatient with my uncle’s 
intolerable conceit, so misplaced in such a critical 
time. 

“ What is to be done ?” he repeated, sarcastic- 
ally. “ Why, we must exercise patience. The 
waters have risen, and the waters will go down— 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps the next day ; in the 
mean time, neither I nor my family shall stir from 
this house.” 

I set before my uncle the danger there was of 
the walls giving way, seeing that it was a very 
old house, built almost entirely of mud. I sug- 
gested that it would be better that the women 
should be removed to the tanner’s house, which 
was newly built of stone, well able to resist the 
action of the water. After a good deal of trou- 
ble, we brought him so far to reason that he con- 
sented that I should take the little boat I had 
ready secured to the porch, and row off at once 
to Sattler’s, to ask him to take in a portion of 
the family in case of need. 

I set off directly, letting myself down over the 
porch into the boat. It was a strange, desolate 
scene. Qur garden was entirely submerged, but 
owing to a slight local elevation, I found after- 
ward that the water was not as deep with us as 
in many other parts. I rowed right over the en- 
trance gates, and soon after leaving our prem- 
ises I encountered rafts and boats plying to and 
fro, loaded with furniture or filled with people 
flying for their lives. They called out to me 
that houses were falling in every direction, ar 
I had soon terrible evidence of the fact. 

I rounded the corner of a street on my way to 
Sattler’s, rowing on a level, let me observe, with 
the lamps of the lamp posts, so high was the wa- 
ter in this direction; and at some little distance 
I noticed a large barge, heavily laden, coming to- 
ward me. In the rear of the barge there was a 
largish house standing in the angle of the road. 
I was attracted by seeing that the inmates of this 
house were clambering out on the roof, and at 
the same time calling for help. The windows 
too were filled with women holding out their in- 
fants, and screaming for aid to the people in the 
barge. I rowed toward them with all haste; but 
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the barge was nearer, and had already turned 
from its course to the rescue. It all happened 
in a moment. I looked round to see that I was 
-keeping clear of obstacles, and I beheld the house, 
with all its freight of human beings, collapse sud- 
denly. It caved in with an awful crash. A cloud 
of dust rose in the air, and then the whole edifice 
literally melted away into the flood. The surface 
of the water round about was covered with wreck- 
age ; but, strange to say, not a single human being 
was to be seen. The unfortunate inmates must 
have been buried in the ruins. I noticed that 
when the house broke up, the rafters of the roof 
struck outward with great force, but at the first 
moment I did not observe that some one in the 
barge had received an injury. On coming along- 
side to render assistance, I was horrified to see 
our dear friend Sattler lying insensible in the 
arms of one of the boat’s crew. It was he who 
had been struck by the beam. The blow had 
fallen on his chest, and judging from appear- 
ances, it was very serious indeed. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER IL. 
A FIRST INTERVIEW. 





NE chilly afternoon in February, while as yet 
the London season had not quite begun, 
though the streets were busy enough, an open 
barouche was being rapidly driven along Picca- 
dilly in the direction of Coventry Street ; and its 
two occupants, despite the dull roar of vehicles 
around them, seemed to be engaged in eager con- 
versation. One of these two was a tall, hand- 
some, muscular-looking man of about thirty, with 
a sun-tanned face, piercing gray eyes, and a red- 
dish-brown beard cropped in the foreign fashion ; 
the other, half hidden among the voluminous furs 
of the carriage, was a pale, humpbacked lad, with 
a fine, expressive, intellectual face, and large, ani- 
mated, almost woman-like eyes. The former was 
George Brand, of Brand Beeches, Bucks, a bach- 
elor unattached, and a person of no particular 
occupation, except that he had tumbled about the 
world a good deal, surveying mankind with more 
or less of interest or indifference. His compan- 
ion and friend, the bright-eyed, beautiful-faced, 
humpbacked lad, was Ernest Francis D’ Agincourt, 
thirteenth Baron Evelyn. 

The discussion was warm; though the elder of 
the two friends spoke deprecatingly, at times even 
scornfully. 

“T know what is behind all that,” he said. 
“They are making a dupe of you, Evelyn, A 
parcel of miserable Leicester Square conspirators, 
plundering the working-man of all countries of 
his small savings, and humbugging him with prom- 
ises of twopenny-halfpenny revolutions! That is 
not the sort of thing for you tomixin. It is not 
English, all that dagger and dark-lantern business, 
even if it were real; but when it is only theat- 
rical, when they are only stage daggers, when 
the wretched creatures who mouth about assas- 
sination and revolution are only swaggering for 
halfpence—bah! What part do you propose to 

lay ?” 

“T tell you it has nothing to do with daggers 
and dark lanterns,” said the other, with even 
greater warmth. “ Why will you run your head 
against a windmill? Why must you see further 
into a mile-stone than anybody else? I wonder, 
with all your travelling, you have not got rid of 
some of that detestable English prejudice and 
suspicion. I tell you that when I am allowed, 
even as an outsider, to see something of this vast 
organization for the defense of the oppressed, for 
the protection of the weak, the vindication of the 
injured, in every country throughout the globe; 
when I see the splendid possibilities before it ; 
when I find that even a useless fellow like myself 
may do some little thing to lessen the mighty 
mass of injustice and wrong in the world—well, 
I am not going to stop to see that every one of 
my associates is of pure English birth, with a 
brother-in-law on the Bench, and an uncle in the 
House of Lords. Iam glad enough to have some- 
thing to do that is worth doing; something to 
believe in; something to hope for. You—what 
do you believe in? What is there in heaven or 
earth that you believe in ?” ° 

“Suppose I say that I believe in you, Evelyn ?” 
said his friend, quite good-naturedly ; “‘ and some 
day, when you can convince me that your newly 
discovered faith is all right, you may find me be- 
coming your meek disciple, and even your apos- 
tle. But I shall want something more than Un- 
ion speeches, you know.” 

By this time the carriage had passed along 
Coventry Street, turned into Prince’s Street, and 
been pulled up opposite a commonplace-looking 
house in that distinctly dingy thoroughfare, Lisle 
Street, Soho. 

“ Not quite Leicester Square, but near enough 
to serve,” said Brand, with a contemptuous 
laugh, as he got out of the barouche, and then, 
with the greatest of care and gentleness, assisted 
his companion to alight. 

They crossed the pavement, and rang a bell. 
Almost instantly the door was opened by a stout, 
yellow-haired, blear-eyed old man, who wore a 
huge overcoat. adorned with masses of shabby 
fur, and who carried a small lamp in his hand, 
for the afternoon had grown to dusk. The two 
visitors were evidently expected. Having given 
the younger of them a deeply respectful greeting 
in German, the fur-coated old gentleman shut the 
door after them, and proceeded to show the way 
up a flight of narrow and not particularly clean 
wooden stairs. ’ 





“Conspiracy doesn’t seem to pay,” remarked 
George Brand, half to himself. 

On the landing they were confronted by a num- 
ber of doors, one of which the old German threw 
open. They entered a large, plainly furnished, 
well-lit room, looking pretty much like a mer- 
chant’s office, though the walls were mostly hung 
with maps and plans of foreign cities. Brand 
looked round with a supercilious air. All his 
pleasant and friendly manner had gone. He was 
evidently determined to make himself as desper- 
ately disagreeable as an Englishman can make 
himself when introduced to a foreigner whom he 
suspects. But even he would have had to con- 
fess that there was no suggestion of trap-doors or 
sliding panels in this ordinary, business-like room ; 
and not a trace of a dagger or a dark lantern any- 
where. 

Presently, from a door opposite, an elderly man 
of middle height and spare and sinewy frame 
wa.«ed briskly in, shook hands with Lord Evelyn, 
was introduced to the tall, red-bearded English- 
man (who still stood, hat in hand, and with a por- 
tentous stiffness in his demeanor), begged his two 
guests to be seated, and himself sat down at an 
open bureau, which was plentifully littered with 


rs. 

ey am pleased to meet you, Mr. Brand,” he 
said, speaking carefully, and with a considerable 
foreign accent. “Lord Evelyn has several times 
promised me the honor of making your acquaint- 
ance,” 

Mr. Brand merely bowed: he was intent on 
making out what manner of man this suspected 
foreigner might be ; and he was puzzled. At first 
sight Ferdinand Lind appeared to be about fifty 
or fifty-five years of age; his closely cropped hair 
was gray ; and his face, in repose, somewhat care- 
worn. But then when he spoke there was an al- 
most youthful vivacity in his look; his dark eyes 
were keen, quick, sympathetic; and there was 
even a certain careless ease about his dress—about 
the turned-down collar and French-looking neck- 
tie, for example—that had more of the air of the 
student than of the pedant about it. All this at 
the first glance. It was only afterward you came 
to perceive what was denoted by those heavy, 
seamed brows, the firm, strong mouth, and the 
square line of the jaw. These told you of the 
presence of an indomitable and inflexible will. 
Hefe was a man born to think and control and 
command. 

“ With that prospect before me,” he continued, 
apparently taking no notice of the Englishman’s 
close scrutiny, “ I must ask you, Mr. Brand—well, 
you know, it is merely a matter of form—but I 
must ask you to be so very kind as to give me your 
word of honor that you will not disclose anything 
you may see or learn here. Have you any ob- 
jection ?” 

Brand stared, then said, coldly, “Oh dear no. 
I will give you that pledge, if you wish it.” 

“Tt is so easy to deal with Englishmen,” said 
Mr. Lind, politely. “ A word, and itisdone. But 
I suppose Lord Evelyn has told you that we have 
no very desperate secrets. Secrecy, you know, 
one must use sometimes; it is an inducement to 
many; most people are fond of a little mystery. 
And it is harmless.” 

Brand said nothing ; Lord Evelyn thought he 
might have been at least civil. But when an 
Englishman is determined on being stiff, his stiff- 
ness is gigantic. 

“Tf I were to show you some of the tricks of 
this very room,” said this grizzled old foreigner 
with the boyish neck-tie, “ you might call me a 
charlatan ; but would that be fair? We have to 
make use of various means for what we consider 
a good end, a noble end; and there are many 
people who love mystery and secrecy. With you 
English it is different—you must have everything 
above-board.” 

The pale, fine face of the sensitive lad sitting 
there became clouded over with disappointment. 
He had brought this old friend of his with some 
vague hope that he might become a convert, or 
at least be sufficiently interested to make inquir- 
ies ; but Brand sat silent, with a cold indifference 
that was only the outward sign of an inward sus- 
picion. 

“Sometimes, it is true,” continued Mr. Lind, in 
no wise disconcerted, “‘ we stumble on the secrets 
of others. Our association has innumerable feel- 
ers; and we make it our business to know what 
we can of everything that is going on. For ex- 
ample, I could tell you of an odd little incident 
that occurred last year in Constantinople. A 
party of four gentlemen were playing cards there 
in a private room,” 

Brand started. The man who was speaking 
took no notice. 

“There were two Austrian officers, a Rouma- 
nian count, and an Englishman,” he continued, 
in the most matter-of-fact way. “It was in a 
private room, as I said. The Englishman was, 
after a time, convinced that the Roumanian was 
cheating; he caught his wrist, showed the false 
cards ; then he managed to ward off the blow of 
a dagger which the Roumanian aimed at him, 
and by main force carried him to the door, and 
threw him down stairs. It was cleverly done, but 
the Englishman was very big and strong. After- 
ward the two Austrian officers, who knew the 
Verdt family, begged the Englishman never to 
reveal what had occurred; and the three prom- 
ised secrecy. Was not that so?” 

The man looked up carelessly. The English- 
man’s apathy was no longer visible. 

“Y-yes,” he stammered. 

“Would you like to know what became of 
Count Verdt ?” he asked, with an air of indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Yes, certainly,” said the other. 

“Ah! Of course you know the Castel’ del 
Ovo?” 

“At Naples? Yes.” 

“You remember that out at the point, beside 
the way that leads from the shore to the fortress, 
there are many big rocks, and the waves roll 





about there. Three weeks after you caught 
Count Verdt cheating at cards, his dead body was 
found floating there.” 

“Gracious heavens!” Brand exclaimed, with 
his face grown pale. And then he added, breath- 
lessly, “ Suicide ?” 

Mr. Lind smiled. 

“No. Re-assure yourself. When they picked 
out the body from the water, they found the 
mouth gagged, and the hands tied behind the 
back.” 


Brand stared at this man. 

“Then you—” He dared not complete the 
question. 

“TI? Oh, I had nothing to do with it, any 
more than yourself. It was a Camorra affair.” 

He had been speaking quite indifferently; but 
now a singular change came over his manner. 

“ And if I had had something to do with it?” 
he said, vehemently; and the dark eyes were 
burning with a quick anger under the heavy 
brows. Then he spoke more slowly, but with a 
firm emphasis in his speech. “I will tell youa 
little story ; it will not detain you, sir. Suppose 
that you have a prison so overstocked with polit- 
ical prisoners that you must keep sixty or seventy 
in the open yard adjoining the outer wall. You 
have little to fear; they are harmless, poor 
wretches ; there are several old men, two women. 
Ah! but what are the poor devils to do in those 
long nights that are so dark and so cold? How- 
ever they may huddle together, they freeze; if 
they keep not moving, they die; you find them 
dead in the morning. If you are a Czar, you are 
glad of that, for your prisons are choked ; it is 
very convenient. And then suppose you have a 
clever fellow who finds out a narrow passage be- 
tween the implement-house and the wall, and he 
says, ‘There, you can work all night at digging a 
passage out; and who in the morning will sus- 
pect?’ Is not that a fine discovery, when one 
must keep moving in the dark to prevent one’s 
self stiffening into a corpse? Oh yes; then you 
find the poor devils in their madness begin to 
tear the ground up; what tools have they but 
their fingers, when the implement-house is lock- 
ed? The poor devils !—old men, too, and women ; 
and how they take their turn at the slow work, 
hour after hour, week after week, all through the 
long, still nights! Inch by inch it is; and the 
poor devils become like rabbits, burrowing for a 
hole to reach the outer air; and do you know 
that, after a time, the first wounds heal, and your 
fingers become like stumps of iron—” 

He held out his two hands; the ends of the 
fingers were seamed and corrugated, as if they 
had been violently scalded. But he could not 
hold them steady—they were trembling with the 
suppressed passion that made his whole frame 
tremble. 

“Relay after relay, night after night, week aft- 
er week, month after month, until those poor dev- 
ils of rabbits had actually burrowed a passage 
out into the freedom of God’s world again. And 
some said the Czar himself had heard of it, and 
would not interfere, for the prisons were choked ; 
and some said the wife of the governor was 
Polish, and had a kind heart; but what did it 
matter when the time was drawing near? And 
always this clever fellow—do you know, sir, his 
name was Verdt too ?—encouraging, helping, 
goading these poor people on. Then the last 
night—how the miserable rabbits of creatures 
kept huddled together, shivering in the dark, till 
the hour arrived! and then the death-like still- 
ness they found outside; and the wild wonder 
and fear of it; and the old men and the women 
crying like children to find themselves in the free 
air again. Marie Falevitch—that was my sister- 
in-law—she kissed me, and was laughing when 
she whispered, ‘ H/jen a haza!’ I think she was a 
little off her head with the long sleepless nights.” 

He stopped for a second; his throat seemed 
choked. . 

“ Did I tell you they had all got out ?—the poor 
devils all wondering there, and scarcely knowing 
where to go. And now suppose, sir—ah! you 
don’t know anything about these things, you hap- 
py England people—suppose you found the black 
night around you all at once turned to a blaze of 
fire—a red hell opened on all sides of you, and 
the bullets ploughing your comrades down; the 
old men crying for mercy, the young ones falling 
only with a groan, the women—my God! Did 
you ever hear a woman shriek when she was 
struck through the heart with a bullet? Marie 
Falevitch fell at my feet, but I could not raise 
her—I was struck down too, It was a week aft- 
er that I came to my senses. I was in the pris- 
on, but the prison was not quite so full. Czars 
and governors have a fine way of thinning pris- 
ons when they get too crowded.” 

These last words were spoken in a calm, con- 
temptuous way; the man was evidently trying 
hard to control the fierce passion that these mem- 
ories had stirred up. He had clinched one hand, 
and put it firmly on the desk before him, so that 
it should not tremble. 

“ Well, now, Mr. Brand,” he continued, slowly, 
“let us suppose that when you come to yourself 
again, you hear the rumors that are about: you 
hear, for example, that Count Verdt—that ex- 
ceedingly clever man—has been graciously par- 
doned by the Czar for revealing the villainous 
conspiracy of his fellow-prisoners ; and that he 
has gone off to the south with a bag of money. 
Do you not think that you would remember the 
name of that clever person? Do you not think 
you would say to yourself, ‘ Well, it may not be to- 
day, or to-morrow, or the next day, but some day’ ?” 

Again the dark eyes glowed ; but he had a won- 
derful self-control. 

“You would remember the name, would you 
not, if you had your sister-in-law, and your only 
brother, and six or seven of your old friends and 
comrades, all shot on the one night ?” 

“This was the same Count Verdt?” Brand 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” said the other, after a considerable 





pause. Then he added, with an involuntary sigh : 
“TI had been following his movements for some 
time; but the Camorra stepped in. They are 
foolish people, those Camorristi—foolish and igno- 
rant. They punish for very trifling offenses, and 
they do not make sufficient warning of their pun- 
ishments. Then they are quite imbecile in the 
way they attempt to regulate labor.” 

He was now talking in quite a matter-of-fact 
way. The clinched hand was relaxed. 

“ Besides,” continued Ferdinand Lind, with the 
cool air of a critic, “ their conduct is too scandal- 
ous. The outer world believes they are nothing 
but an association of thieves and cut-throats ; 
that is because they do not discountenance vul- 
gar and useless crime; because there is not 
enough authority nor any proper selection of 
members. In the affairs of the world one has 
sometimes to make use of queer agents—that is 
admitted ; and you can not have any large body 
of people without finding a few scoundrels among 
them. I suppose one might even say that. about 
your very respectable Church of England. But 
you only bring a society into disrepute, you rob 
it of much usefulness, you put the law and soci- 
ety against it, when you make it the refuge of 
common murderers and thieves.” 

“TI should hope so,” remarked George Brand. 
If this suspected foreigner had resumed his ordi- 
nary manner, so had he : he was again the haughty, 
suspicious, almost supercilious Englishman. 

Poor Lord Evelyn! The lad looked quite dis- 
tressed. These two men were so obviously an- 
tipathetic that it seemed altogether hopeless to 
think of their coming together. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lind, in his ordinary polished 
and easy manner, “I must not seek to detain you ; 
for it is a cold night to keep horses waiting. 
But, Mr. Brand, Lord Evelyn dines with us to- 
morrow evening; if you have nothing better to 
do, will you join our little party? My daughter, 
I am sure, will be most pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Do, Brand, there’s a good fellow,” struck in 
his friend. “I haven’t seen anything of you for 
such a long time.” 

“TI shall be very happy indeed,” said the tall 
Englishman, wondering whether he was likely to 
meet a goodly assemblage of sedition-mongers at 
this foreign person’s table. 

“We dine at a quarter to eight. The address 
is No. , Curzon Street ; but perhaps you had 
better take this card.” 

So they left, and were conducted down the 
staircase by the stout old German, and scrambled 
up into the furs of the barouche. 

“So he has a daughter?” said Brand, as the 
two friends together drove down to Buckingham 
Street, where they were to dine at his rooms. 

“Oh yes; his daughter Natalie,” said Lord 
Evelyn, eagerly. “Iam so glad you will see her 
to-morrow night.” 

“And they live in Curzon Street,” said the 
other, reflectively. “H’m! Conspiracy does pay, 
then ?” 





[To BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Rook Caxrs.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound of currants 
or cherries, four eggs, leaving out two of the whites. 
A small quantity of wine and candied lemon peel im- 
proves the flavor greatly. Cut the cakes into shapes 
with little tin cutters, and bake in a steadily heated 
oven. 

Nior urrtie Scear Caxes.—Six cupfals of flour, 
three cupfuls of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, and any flavoring you like. Nutmeg and cin- 
namon are commonly used. Roll out thin, sprinkle 
with sugar, and bake quickly. 

Sve@ar Cakes, No. 2.—One pound and a quarter of 
sugar, one cupful of sour cream, half a cupful of but- 
ter, an even tea-spoonful of soda, and enough flour to 
make the dough of the right consistency for rolling 
out—say, about two quarts—and flavoring of spice or 
caraway seed to suit the taste. 

Snow Movuntarn Cake.—Prepare a pound of sponge- 
cake thus: one pound of eggs, one pound of sugar, ten 
ounces of flour, and the rind and juice of one lemon for 
flavoring. Bake in a mould. Meanwhile pare and cut 
into thin slices six fine oranges, and grate up a fresh 
cocoa-nut. Prepare also a meringue, allowing one 
pound of sugar to the beaten whites of four eggs. Now 
with a sharp knife cut the sponge-cake transversely 
into four or six divisions, and laying the bottom slice 
on a dessert dish, cover it with a layer of the meringue, 
then cocoa-nut, then slices of orange. Now fit upon it 
the next slice of cake, covering it in the same manner, 
until the whole cake is built up again, when finish off 
with icing and the remainder of the cocoa-nut, heaping 
it up high on top. Let it dry in a warm place, and you 
will have a dessert dish at once ornamental and deli- 
cious. 

Hor Betrerep Loary.—One quart of flour, a gill of 
yeast, two eggs, one table-spoonful of butter creamed, 
making it softer than light bread dough, lightened in 
the shape you bake it in, which is usually a round 
tin. Make it up after breakfast for tea. It is delight- 
ful for handed supper when cut into slices a little less 
than an inch thick, just as soon as it is drawn from 
the oven, and buttered generously. The slices should 
be heaped one upon another as fast as buttered, so 
that the loaf may retain its shape. 

Te.eruonet Pupvine.—Line a baking dish with 
sponge-cake flavored with lemon or bitter almonds. 
Prepare next a rich custard from three pints of un- 
skimmed fresh milk, nine yolks of eggs beaten light, and 
half a pound of sugar. Flavor with vanilla. Boil the 
milk first, and pour it boiling over the sugar and eggs, 
stirring rapidly, when it must be put back on the fire, 
and mixed with five ounces of gelatine, already quite 
well dissolved in a cupful of cream. Five minutes will 
finish the custard, the cook stirring without intermis- 
sion. Now pour it into the lined mould, and it will 
soon harden. After this is the case, dot about on the 
surface preserved strawberries or guava jelly. Then 
make from the whites of the eggs used in making the 
custard a light meringue, allowing a table-spoonful of 
pulverized white sugar to each egg. Place layers of 
this meringue and the sweetmeats named above, and 
brown the top by means of a hot shovel held over it. 
The pudding should be eaten with rich milk or cream, 
is new, snd has been a highly commended dish. 
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Fig. 3.—Watkine Coat For 
Cup From 2 To 7 Years 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Point d’Esprit Plastron. 

For this plastron, which is designed to be worn 
with heart-shaped dresses, cut a foundation of 
point d’esprit lace, set a puff of similar lace down 
the centre, and on both sides, diagonally, set box- 
pleated ruffles of lace two inches wide, which is 
button-hole stitched on the edges. Set the neck 
of the plastron on a binding, the projecting ends 
of which are covered with lace puffs, and are 
closed behind. The upper edge of the binding 
is trimmed with a side-pleated strip of lace. On 
the sides of the plastron set lace pleatings, set 
the under edge into a double binding, and trim 
the plastron with bows of pink ribbon edged on 
one side with stripes of colored satin, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Point d’Esprit Fichu-Collar. 

Ccr a binding of stiff lace twenty-two inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide, edge it 
on the bottom with side-pleated point d’esprit 
lace, and cover it with spirals of similar edging. 
Join the binding with ends of point d’esprit lace, 
which are arranged as shown by the illustration, 
and are covered with lace spirals. A pink bow 
finishes the collar. 


Wirrn Cor Paper Parrern. 
For description see Suppl. 


English Straw Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this brown English straw bonnet 
is four inches wide in front and two inches wide behind, and is lined with mastic 
satin, which is shirred on both sides and four times through the middle at regular 
intervals. The brim is covered on the outside with a border of small brown 
cocks’ feathers two inches and a half wide. The trimming consists of a pleated 
bandeau of brown satin, which is tied in a knot on the right side, and conceals 
the stem of a pale blue ostrich feather. A spray of rose-buds of various colors 
with gray moss and brownish leaves trims the back, and on the right side is a 
bronze pin simulating a nail. Strings of mastic satin. 


Black Chip Bonnet. 


Tae brim of this bonnet is broad in front, narrow behind, edged on the inside 
with a fourfold piping of black satin, and faced with pale blue Pompadour satin. 
The trimming consists of a bias foid of satin, which is pleated on one end, fast- 
ened to the right side of the crown in front, then twisted, and carried to the left, 
and sewed to the wrong side of the brim. This strip is held by a rosette-like bow 
of satin, which conceals the stems of three short black ostrich tips. In the back 
is a tea-rose with buds and reddish leaves. A similar flower is set on the inside 
of the brim in front at the left side. Ends of colored ribbon an inch wide serve 
for strings, as seen in the illustration. 

Satin Cravat. 

Tals cravat requires a piece of gendarme blue satin twenty inches long and 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, and a piece of white satin of the same size. 
Having joined both pieces at one end, gather the cravat in the middle of the back 
five times at intervals of half an inch each, and cut the ends pointed. Four inch- 
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| Besides this, apply a figure of gold 







EnGuisu Straw 
Bonnet. 


es and seven-eighths 
from each end shirr 
the cravat five times, 
and edge the ends 
with gold lace three 
inches and three-quarters wide. 
lace, and edge it with garnet beads. 
Cut away the material underneath 
these figures. 


Embroidered Saddle-Cloth. 
Tuts saddle-cloth is made of navy 
blue cloth, and is trimmed with a 
border, for which transfer the de- 
sign Fig. 29, Supplement, to the 
material, and work the embroidery 
with blue-gray silk in three shades, in chain and 
twisted button-hole stitch. The long chain stitches 
are overcast with gold threads. The front corners of 
the saddle-cloth are embroidered to match the bor- 
der, and the back corners are ornamented each with 
a monogram and crown. The monogram is worked 
with blue-gray silk in satin stitch, and is edged with 
goldcord. The satin stitch in one initial is ornament- 
ed in knotted stitch with gold thread and in the other 
initial in herring-bone stitch with silk. The mono- 
gram is entwined with a spray of oak leaves. The 
leaves are worked with olive green silk in three shades, 
and the veins and stems in tent stitch with brown silk. 
The acorns are worked with olive green silk in satin 


Damasse Cravart. 





Fig. 3.—AGRAFE 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Over-Dress, Kingfer, anp 
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feild Dal | The crown is worked with 
i | ' Lin y =|  blue-gray silk in satin stitch, 
ty t Hh and is edged with gold cord 
stitched on with silk of the 
same color. After finishing 
the embroidery, line the sad- 
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dle-cloth with black felt. 


Damassé Cravat. 
Tmis cravat of old-gold- 








\ i SEC long and three inches wide, 

: pointed on the ends, and 
edged with gold-lace three 
inches and a quarter wide. 
A humming-bird is set on 
each end as shown by the 
illustration. 


i wip este colored damassé is a yard 
| iy 
Wi ap ae 





Necklaces, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tue necklace Fig. 1 is 
made of plaques of jet join- 
ed with jet beads, and is 
finished in front with a me- 
dallion. 

The necklace Fig. 2 is of 
silver, and is composed of 
links and pendants, with a 
large medallion in front. 


Agrafes for Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue agrafes Figs. 1 and 4 
are made of gold bronze, 
and are ornamented with se- 
quins, and the agrafe Fig. 2 
is enamelled in different col- 
ors, The agrafe Fig. 3 con- 
sists of a large bronze ring, 
on which is slipped a black 
cut bead. 








RUGS. 


RISH RUGS.—These rugs 

are pretty, and extreme- 
ly durable. The material 
required is common corn 
sacking, or coffee bagging, 
as it is often called, and the 
usual size of rug calls for 
about one and three-quar- 
ter yards. First carefully 












Fig. 1.—Conrirmation Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, IIL, Figs. 21-28. 
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Fig. 2.—Co 
i. Patter 
Suppl., No. 


Fig. 1.—Onrentat Cactemme Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Gray anp Camer’s-narr Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 










PLE BAZAR. 











ground-work with “hit or miss” flashes of col- 
or. Line with any coarse, strong material, and 
knit a scarlet or other colored woollen fringe 
or heavy crocheted edge round the margin, 
when you will possess an elegant and rich-look- 
ing rug. 

Rae Rves.—Cut and sew a quantity of rags, 
as if for carpet, but keeping each color by it- 
self, winding them in balls. When ready to 
commence the rug, take a large crochet-hook, 
and beginning with one stitch, increase in direct 
ratio until the centre is sufficiently wide and 
about one-sixteenth of a yard long; then di- 
minish in the same manner, making a diamond- 
shaped block one-eighth of a yard in length, 
leaving one stitch ; then through this draw the 
cloth twice, which will fasten it sufficiently. 
Crochet two rows of Germantown wool round 
the edge, one of black, the other scarlet or any 
color preferred, and then crochet them together 
with strong yarn, placing the points together, 
and crocheting through each stitch. 

By using the “odd and ends” of zephyr or 
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Ticinies. Germantown wool, an economical and durable Fig. 4.—Over-Dress _ Kur 
‘ rug is made. SKIRT FOR CHILD FROM 2 ‘TO ‘ 
Line with any strong material, and finish with Years OLD.—Back.— [See 
cleanse the rough surface of all bits | a fringe or crocheted edge. ig. 1. os oe Se 
of hemp, uneven threads of discolor- Rues or oLp Carpets or CLorHinc.—No mat PATTERN. 
ed sacking, etc., then make a com- | ter how old and worn the pieces of carpeting, For description see Suppl. 
Port p’Esprit Ficnv- mencement by threading a large | or of what variety, or how threadbare the gar 
CoLiar, worsted-needle with coarse German- | ments, very excellent rugs may be made of them. First beat out all the dust, 
town wool of a bright yellow color, | and if dirty, wash until clean and sweet. If the colors are faded, use the various 
and working two rows of herring- | colored dyes of Lemon’s manufacture, and you will have a brilliant rug when 
bone stitch entirely round the rug | finished. 
about two threads from the edge, Ravel out the carpeting, and wind the pieces into balls; cut the cloth into nar- 
: afterward crossing the stitches, thus | row pieces, as for carpet, then, having a long stick, or several of them, about the 
Satin Cravat. making a crossed stitch which fills | size of a yard-stick, proceed to wind the ravelled yarn and strips of cloth upon 
ss, Kurffer, ano Watkixe Coat vor CHiLp each square hole of the canvas. | them quite tightly, interspersing bright pieces among the duller colors. When 


.D.—(Sefks. 3 and 4,)—Wirn Cur Paper 
cE 25 @ ror tue WHOLE Serr. 
descriptig? Supplement. 


Next two rows of black are worked in the same man- | the stick or sticks are closely covered, take a large needle, and threading it with 
ner below the first, and then the corners are formed | strong yarn or crochet cotton, proceed to take up a loop or two of the yarn or 
by working right stitches or squares below the double | cloth, and making a loop of the thread, pass the 
row of black, beginning from the corner stitch. Con- | up into a close stitch; then pass on to the next, and thus until the entire stickful 
tinue working these right stitches, one row upon the | is done, when with sharp-pointed scissors cut along the outer edge, and you will 
other, till a complete square is formed in each corner, | have a yard of narrow fringe. Proceed thus to make one stickful after another, 
the points all equidistant from the centre of the mat, | placing them, as finished, in a basket for safe-keeping until sufficient is collected 
and, each square containing right squares (or stitches) | for a rug. Take a length of this fringe, and wind it into a tuft, which fasten with 
on each side of the block. Next a border of points is | a few stitches; then, having a piece of burlaps, coarse canvas, or other strong ma- 
worked, to accomplish which count the number of | terial, and sewing the tuft in the centre, make others, and surround it, proceeding 
squares from the upper part of the square blocks on | thus until the rug is sufficiently large. By using well-assorted colors, and ar- 
each side and end, then divide them so as to make | ranging them with taste, these rugs may be made very effective. If there is any 


needle through it, and draw it 





Fig. 2.—Si.ver 


NeoxnaCy Wirw points of equal size. For instance, if there should be | unevenness of surface, it may be trimmed down with sharp scissors until as 
Mepattion ninety-six stitches on each side, we could have twelve | smooth and uniform as heavy plush. 
: 3 points, commencing with right stitches, and diminish- The cloth, wound in the same manner and cut or left in short loops, makes as 





ing to one, while on the ends we may have twenty-four, | handsome and durable a rug, but quite different in appearance, and it will be found 
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n see Su Fig. 2.—AGRAFE FOR Fig. 4.—AGRAFE FOR 


Bonnet. Bonnet. 


allowing three points. It 
will look best, however, to 
leave one or two stitches be- 
tween each point. These 
points should also be in 
black. 

The squares and points 
finished, proceed to enrich 
the embroidery by working 
stars of double wool in the 
centre of each, those on the 
corner squares being much 
the largest and of brilliant 
searlet, while the smaller 
ones on each point are one 
shade lighter, and each one 
having a centre of yellow. 
These stars are made by 
taking long stitches, and 
crossing them until sufficient- 
ly radiated. Next, stars of 
ln various colors (according to 
‘ a Minti taste) are placed below each 

ii) | black point and between 

TG them, making centres of 

| A some contrasting color, say 

ii} iv MTT black, and then a star of 
| Ki i yellow on the black. 

Ney Hi | This finishes the border, 
| ’ and we are now ready for 
the centre-piece, to form 
which, find the exact centre, 
and on it work a large star 
of scarlet, then equidistant 
from it, on each side, a yel- 
low one, and then beyond, a 
blue, making two of each, 
excepting the scarlet, finish- 
ing as before described. 
Now, counting an equal num- 
ber of stitches from each cor- 
ner, as also from the rows of 
stars on sides and ends, work 
a parallelogram of long her- 
ring-bone stitches in cherry- 
color, pointed with black, 
and caught across the centre 
with yellow. Below this row 
comes a rainbow line of pro- 
miscuous colors, made by 
taking long waving stitches 
over three squares of the 
canvas, and reaching, finally, 
to within a stitch or two of 
the stars in the centre. 

Finally, thread the needle 
with all odds and ends of 
: —Coatattoy sa: ie 9a MATION DREss. worsted left, and with three 
“A a ag as _ Breet " long stitches, radiating from Fig. 1.—Buntixa Dress. Fig. 2.—EnGLIsH Surtour anp Fut Rovuxp Sxret.—Wrrn Cor PAPER PATTERN, 

Suppl., No. } Figs. 36-40, Supplement. one hole, cover the entire For description see Supplement. Price 25 Cents.—({For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-10.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Manor 27, 1880. 








an admirable method of utilizing cloth garments, 
not available for other purposes, as the very 
smallest pieces may be used in making the “ hit 
or miss” ground-work, while a border centre and 
corner pieces may be arranged with masses of 
solid color, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From Our Own CorresponpDeENT. ] 

Ruskin criticised.—Economical Enjoyment.—Cheap 
Cruelty.—Fires in Theatres.—The Plymouth Res- 

cue.—Letters and Envelopes. 
j JITH so many illustrations before us of the 

appreciation of lords and lordlings in this 
country (and therefore much more of still more 
eminent personages), it seems difficult to agree 
with one-half at least of Mr. Ruskin’s recent state- 
ment, that “ saints or kings” are not much thought 
of in these days. It seems to me that there never 
was so much fuss made about the latter of these 
two classes. Again, he says, everybody is inter- 
ested in “men about town,” which is scarcely 
consistent, for many kings—without believing all 
that is said about them in Les Rois en EKril—are 
men about town, and much more removed from 
saints than by the conjunction “ or.” 

One has heard that the cheapest pleasures are 
the best; and I remember reading on one occa- 
sion in a popular periodical a list of a hundred 
useful articles, from a microscope to a thimble, 
that could be bought for a penny; but the fol- 
lowing advertisement in a newspaper last week 
astonished me nevertheless ; “Six hours’ real en- 
joyment fora penny.” I put my hand over what 
came after, and tried to guess what it could be: 
was it something to suck that would last all that 
time, or something to drink? Or was it a ticket 
of admission to a “ penny gaff,” where the British 
drama delights ear and eye? I was quite disap- 
pointed (though one might easily have guessed 
the problem) to find it was only a complete story 
in a penny paper. One of these periodicals, by- 
the-bye, publishes an advertisement of its own lit- 
erary merits every week, which it professes to have 
culled from the Saturday Review : “ Its tales and 
stories are quite equal to the best of those to be 
got at the circulating libraries.” Now, considering 
that all novels are with us to be got there, this is 
tantamount to saying that those in this “penny 
dreadful” are as good as George Eliot’s and Mr. 
Trollope’s, which, from what I have seen of them, 
I think is going a little too far. 

Talking of circulating libraries, there is a hitch 
in the start of “the Grosvenor”—it has begun its 
career with a lawsuit about its right to its name, 
and lost it, so that I suppose it will be called 
something else. I would respectfully suggest, as 
an alternative for Mudie, “the Sankey.” 

The impunity with which crimes of violence and 
cruelty are practiced in this country has long 
formed the subject of comment, The purse in 
every shape is well defended enough, but the per- 
son, it has now become well understood, may be 
treated almost at pleasure. It is fair to add that 
it is not our judges or our stipendiaries that hold 
our lives and limbs thus cheaply, but our county 
magistrates. The “great unpaid” seem abso- 
lutely indifferent to acts of cruelty, and impose 
such insignificant penalties upon offenders as is 
almost an encouragement to them. For the con- 
venience of people of property who have a turn 
for brutality, it would be well, I think, to publish 
the names of the localities where there is the 
greatest license for the enjoyment of this vice, 
and also the lowest fines charged for indulging 
it. At Colchester this week I notice that two 
sons of the late Conservative member for that 
borough, and chairman of the bench of magis- 
trates, have had great fun: they drove a poor cat 
up a tree in their father’s plantation, pelted it 
with stones and broken bottles till it came down, 
and then set four dogs upon it; and the whole 
amusement, which lasted for a long time, only cost 
them five shillings apiece. Such a fact almost 
suggests a fear of the revival of the good old days 
of badger-hunting and the bull ring, and, at all 
events, convinces one that a classical education 
(for the boys were doubtless at a public school) 
does not mollify the manners, as the Latin gram- 
mar has it, or “ prevent them from getting fero- 
cious.” 

Colchester, however, is a humane spot as com- 
pared with Tunstall. There, if you have a fe- 
male apprentice, aged twelve, you may beat her 
for six or eight months with brush handles and 
pokers, occasionaily varying that amusement with 
knocking her against a mangle. Even although 
her appearance in consequence of those proceed- 
ings may be “deplorable,” and her spine may be 
“permanently injured,” the magistrates of Tun- 
stall—I wish I knew their names—consider that 
the fine of a five-pound note covers all 4 
If these any reason in them, 
they would perceive that the boy who tortures a 
cat is afterward the wretch who maims the child, 
and eventually the villain who murders his wife. 
If they have a copy of Hogarth in their libraries, 
let them turn to the “Stages of Cruelty,” and 
learn the lesson taught there. 

The conflagration at the Dublin Theatre has 
naturally turned the attention of the Board of 
Works to the means of exit provided for play- 
goers in case of fire. ‘A London manager told 
me the other day that no fire had ever taken 
place at an English Theatre during a perform- 
ance, which seems to me a noteworthy fact. I 
told him that I always felt nervous when I saw the 
representation of a burning house or other imita- 
tion of a conflagration on the stage. “There,” 
he said, “ you are wrong, for in such cases every- 
thing is in readiness to put out the fire. What 
danger there is is in quiet scenes, when nobody is 
on the alert.” I am sorry he told me that, for I 
shall be just as frightened when the conflagra- 
tion scenes occur as ever, and, in addition, shall 
now feel very much on the alert in quiet scenes, 
where there is (only apparently) no danger. 

That was a very pretty rescue the other day at 





Plymouth of the five boys who were shut up in 
the sea cave with the tide coming in, and when 
the surf was such that no boat could live in it. 
Two brave sailors were lowered, with plenty of 
rope to spare, through the spray, over the precip- 
itous cliffs, and allowed themselves to be washed 
in by the waves, when each seized a boy, and 
was hauled up again, and the experiment repeat- 
ed till all were saved. This is very dramatic, 
and if placed upon the stage I should enjoy the 
spectacle, for there would be no danger of fire. 

When you write more than one letter, never di- 
rect your envelopes before you complete your cor- 
respondence, for fear you should put the letters 
into the wrong ones. An error of this kind (in- 
volving a co-respondent) has just been committed 
in a midland county. A lady addressed her let- 
ter to her husband to her lover, and, what was 
much worse, vice versa. The husband thereupon 
“assisted” at the appointment which had been 
made with his rival, and the proof of the proverb 
that “two are company and three are none” re- 
ceived an additional confirmation. I have known 
letters to be put into wrong envelopes on purpose. 
A clever lad wrote to his aunt from school: 
“Thanks, dearest aunt, for the half sovereign. 
You are always kind to me beyond my deserts.” 
To his mother he wrote by the same post: “ With 
her usual kindness, dear auntie has sent me a 
half sovereign. If she knew how very low my 
pocket-money is just now, I am certain she would 
have made it a whole one.” And somehow the 
mother got the aunt’s letter, and the aunt the 
mother’s, with the most satisfactory result. 

Speaking of mistakes, I read that a young lady 
the other day was married at a register’s office 
without knowing it. At least that is her state- 
ment. She affirms that she thought it was only 
a form of betrothal. I have heard now and then 
of a gentleman being married before he was quite 
aware of it—the phrase by which he expressed 
it, poor fellow, was, “‘ Before I knew where I was” 
—but never of a lady: never. 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RETROSPECTIVE : THE BRACKENBURY LAWSUIT. 


A.tHovuGH the Brackenbury peerage was of com- 
paratively recent date, being in fact no older than 
the fourteenth year of George the Third, yet the 
Brackenbury property was an old property, and 
boasted a good long pedigree. That is to say, it 
had been in the hands of the Brackenbury fam- 
ily, descending from father to son in the direct 
line, ever since the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Counting by , it was an ex- 
tensive property ; but as a good third of that acre- 
age consisted of bare hill and barren moor, and 
the rest of a light sandy soil, the Brackenburys 
were for many generations less wealthy than if 
their patrimony had been of smaller extent and 
better quality. As landed gentry, they were mod- 
erately affluent; as peers, they were positively 


poor. 

Then, all at once, there opened upon them the 
prospect of wealth. 

On a certain waste tract of most unpromising 
aspect, which he had bought more with a view to 
rounding off his property on that side than for 
any probable value that it would ever possess for 
himself or his descendants, Lord Brackenbury’s 
grandfather discovered a seam of coal. The orig- 
inal owner of this priceless piece of waste land 
was a certain Squire Langtrey—a genial, careless, 
extravagant gentleman of the old school, whore 
estates adjoined the Brackenbury property, but 
who had so entangled his affairs that his son, on 
coming of age, consented to cut off the entail, and 
satisfy the creditors. It was a piece of land that 
had always been more or less of an annoyance to 
the Brackenburys. It lay, as it were, islanded in 
the midst of one of their moors. It interfered 
with their shooting. It harbored their partridges. 
It gave rise to endless squabbling between their 
own and their neighbor’s gamekeepers. It was, 
in short, profitless to the Langtreys, and a thorn 
in the side of the Brackenburys; and so, when 
the time came that timber was being cut, and 
farms were being sold, and much of the squire’s 
property was changing hands, the then Lord 
Brackenbury bought it at a fair price, to the sat- 
isfaction of both parties. 

Now Squire Langtrey and Lord Brackenbury 
were such old and fast friends that it would 
probably have taken something more than even 
a seam of coal to sunder them ; but it so happen- 
ed that the seller died and was succeeded by his 
son before the buyer discovered his good fortune. 
That discovery, while it very naturally filled Lord 
Brackenbury’s heart with rejoicing, filled the heart 
of the young squire with disappointment and bit- 
terness. He had felt it hard enough already that 
his means should be narrowed by his father’s ex- 
travagance. He had sorely grudged the sacrifice 
he made in cutting off the entail. But that he 
should actually have held a fortune in his grasp, 
and let it go, was more than he could bear with 
even a semblance of equanimity. 

But had he let it go? His father and he had 
sold the land, but they had not sold the coal. If 
they had dreamed of the possible presence of the 
coal, they would never have sold it at all. Be- 
sides, there was no mention of such possibility in 
the deed of sale. How, then, could they have 
sold the coal if it was not in the bond? 

So reasoned Stephen Langtrey of the Grange ; 
and, convinced of the justice of his claim, he de- 





manded restitution of the land on repayment of the 
purchase-money. Lord Brackenbury, it is need- 
less to say, declined the proposal ; but he offered 
to present the son of his old friend and neighbor 
with a bonus of five thousand pounds, Mr. Lang- 
trey, bent upon having all or none, rejected the 
bonus with scorn, and resolved to go to law. His 
own and his father’s trusted solicitor, the old and 
tried friend who had piloted them through all 
their difficulties, after trying in vain to make him 
see the fallacy of his reasoning, refused to move 
in the matter, and washed his hands of the con- 
sequences. But, like most narrow-minded men, 
the more Stephen Langtrey was opposed, the more 
obstinate he became. He was bent on litigation; 
and when a man is bent on litigation, he seldom 
experiences much difficulty in finding a lawyer to 
carry out his views. Mr. Langtrey experienced 
no difficulty whatever. He laid the matter be- 
fore a new and somewhat pushing firm of late 
established in a neighboring county town; was, 
of course, assured of the excellence of his case; 
and soon found himself formally embarked in a 
good old-fashioned lawsuit. 

Now, unfortunately for the squire, it so hap- 
pened that, owing to a trifling informality in the 
drawing up of the papers connected with the sale 
of this same piece of waste land, there actually 
proved to be a slight flaw in Lord Brackenhury’s 
title; that is to say, there was room for grave 
doubt as to whether one of those mysterious legal 
inventions called “an attendant term” had been 
duly and properly got in and assigned to attend 
the inheritance. Had there been no such stum- 
bling-block in the way, anything like prolonged 
litigation would have been out of the question. 
Mr. Langtrey would have lost his case, paid his 
own and his opponent’s costs, and been only a few 
hundreds the poorer. But this unlucky flaw fur- 
nished precisely the peg upon which it became 
possible to hang an elaborate web of legal sub- 
tleties ; and in Messrs. Fawcett & Clarke, Mr. 
Langtrey had found just the spiders to weave it. 
How they wove it year after year, skillfully catch- 
ing up the threads wherever it broke down, pro- 
longing it in this or that direction, entangling 
their wretched fly more and more hopelessly in 
its fatal meshes, playing what they called a “ wait- 
ing game” of indefinite duration, fattening upon 
their client’s wasting substance, and building their 
own prosperity upon his gradual ruin, are facts 
that need to be sketched but in the barest outline. 
Enough that the lawsuit wore on for twenty-six 
years, ruined Stephen Langtrey, and was lost at 
last. 

It was a conclusion that had been long fore- 
seen by every one but himself. Dominated, how- 
ever, by one fixed idea, the squire to the last was 
confident of victory. When the blow fell, it crush- 
ed him. He had lived on this one hope for six- 
and-twenty years, fostering it at the cost of his 
better nature, and clinging to it the more passion- 
ately the more rotten it became. He had sacri- 
ficed his whole career to it, neither travelling, nor 
marrying, nor going into Parliament, nor carrying 
into effect any of the cherished projects of his 
youth. Then, when the house of cards that he 
had been building for more than half his life- 
time toppled over at a touch, he went down 
with it. 

It was a case of complete and utter ruin—ruin 
of mind, body, and estate. He became suddenly 
broken and decrepit, took to his bed, and died 
within three months of the day when judgment 
was finally given against him. The wreck of his 
property—consisting of the Grange and some 
seventy acres of land—then passed by his will to 
his elder and only surviving sister, with the re- 
mainder at her death to his younger sister’s 
orphan child. 

The great lawsuit, meanwhile, bore heavily on 
others as well as upon its unhappy author. Old 
Squire Langtrey’s family consisted of a son and 
two daughters ; Lord Brackenbury’s family con- 
sisted of an only son; and Lord Brackenbury’s 
son and Squire Langtrey’s youngest daughter, 
though not actually engaged, were very dear to 
one another in the happy days before the coal 
was discovered. The discovery parted their lives 
forever. Herbert Brackenbury was abroad, mak- 
ing what was then called the Grand Tour, when 
Stephen Langtrey advanced his senseless claim 
for restitution; and by the time he came home 
the breach between the families was already past 
healing. The breach presently culminated in the 
beginning of the great lawsuit. All intercourse 
thenceforth ceased between the two houses. Ste- 
phen Langtrey ruled at the Grange, obeyed by 
his sisters as though he were a god. The elder 
worshipped as well as obeyed him, believing what 
he believed, desiring what he desired, hating what 
he hated. The younger, being of a gentle and 
timid nature, stood in too much awe of her broth- 
er, and was too completely ruled by her sister, to 
be other than passive in her hands. As long as 
it was possible to hope, she hoped. When hope 
died, she grieved silently. Her dream might melt 
into air; but Herbert Brackenbury was still her 
hero. Only to see him at church when, at rare 
intervals, he came -home for a week’s shooting, 
was something to look forward to, to look back 
upon, to be thankful for. Living as such meek 
hearts are wont to live, in the past, she learned to 
accept the present with resignation, and to expect 
nothing from the future. 

Herbert Brackenbury in the mean while- took 
it as young men take disappointments—at first 
with quick pain and anger and impatience, then 
with a smouldering resentment, lastly, with ac- 
quiescence tempered by a half-pleasant, half-re- 
gretful memory. Had he unreservedly spoken 
words of love to Mabel Langtrey, he would have 
held himself bound to the fullest extent of their 
meaning. Neither the wrath of Stephen Langtrey, 
nor his own father’s displeasure, nor any of the 
hundred-and-one difficulties that must inevitably 
have sprung up in the way of the marriage, would 
have weighed with him for a moment where his 
word and his love were plighted, and his honor was 





at stake. But then no such words had been spok- 
en, and Herbert Brackenbury was neither so des- 
perately in love, nor so careless of consequences, 
as to embark in a suit which would surely meet 
with opposition from both families. So he chafed 
awhile, waited awhile, accepted a diplomatic ap- 
— at Florence, and by-and-by married an 

talian lady of noble family and great personal 
beauty. 

Thus ended the unspoken romance of Mabel 
Langtrey’s girlhood. 

Time, meanwhile, trudged on, and the sand in 
his glass kept running. The great lawsuit com- 
pleted its first decade. Herbert Brackenbury, 
eight years married, was father of two sons, to 
the elder of whom, now seven years of age, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had stood sponsor; the 
younger being an infant of some two or three 
months old. 

Mabel Langtrey, still fair, though somewhat 
faded, accepted, at twenty-eight, the hand of a 
certain middle-aged, well-connected, and very wor- 
thy gentleman named Philip Savage, who, though 
possessed of no private fortune, held a lucrative 
government appointment in Barbadoes. So Ma- 
bel Langtrey became Mrs. Philip Savage, and 
went with her husband to the West Indies, where, 
after some years of wedded life, she died, leaving 
an infant daughter named Winifred. 

Little dreaming that he should never see his 
little girl’s face again, Mr. Savage sent this poor 
baby home to England to be reared and educated. 
Transferred not long after, at an increased sala- 
ry, from Barbadoes to Jamaica, he was swept off 
with hundreds of other Europeans by an epidemic 
fever, and Winifred was adopted for good and all 
by her relations at the Grange. 

Still, Time trudged on, and when Mr. Savage had 
been dead about twelve months, and the lawsuit 
had been dragging its slow length along for be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen years, Lord Bracken- 
bury also “went over to the majority,” and was 
succeeded by his son Herbert, third Baron Brack- 
enbury of Brackenbury, at this time British am- 
bassador at the court of the Two Sicilies, and 
resident in Naples. 

Now the new lord, heartily hating the lawsuit, 
and willing, if possible, to be freed from the cares 
of a business for which he had neither time nor 
inclination, resolved to make an effort toward 
reconciliation with Stephen Langtrey. Setting 
aside, therefore, the formalities customary between 
defendant and plaintiff, he wrote to the squire 
with his own hand; made friendly reference to 
the old time when as boys they had been playfel- 
lows, and as young men friends, and offered to 
compromise this unprofitable grievance by a pay- 
ment of twenty thousand pounds. 

Even Mr. Langtrey’s solicitors, who desired 
nothing less than to see the case at an end, were 
fain to admit that it was a liberal offer. They 
went so far as to make a show of advising their 
client to accept it. Herein, however, they played 
a perfectly safe game. Long waiting and long 
persistence had made Stephen Langtrey only more 
dogged. 

“For sixteen years,” he said, with a big oath, 
“my motto has been, ‘ All or none’—and ‘all’ I 
mean to have, though I fight for it sixteen years 
longer.” 

He did not even answer Lord Brackenbury’s 
letter, but turned it over to Messrs. Fawcett & 
Clarke, to be dealt with in whatsoever fashion 
might seem best to them. 

After this rebuff, Lord Brackenbury left mat- 
ters to take their own course. A rich man him- 
self, living abroad, and spending little more than 
his official income, he could afford the costly duel, 
which impoverished his adversary more and more 
as each year of litigation went by- 

The coal had, in truth, proved a splendid for- 
tune to the Brackenbury family. The late lord, 
after an unsuccessful attempt at working it him- 
self, had let his mine to an iron company, at a 
royalty which soon produced him an income of 
£12,000 per annum; and the iron company had 
not only built huge premises upon the spot, but 
had constructed a tramway in connection with the 
great main line of the neighboring manufacturing 
districts, thereby bringing the ore to the coal to 
be smelted, and conveying it away again in the 
form of bars and sheet-iron for sale. 

Nothing galled Stephen Langtrey like the glare 
of those Brackenbury furnaces, reddening half 
the sky by night, and darkening it under a cano- 
py of smoke by day. It was as a sign hung in 
the heavens to remind him perpetually of his loss. 

In the twenty-second year of the lawsuit the 
beautiful Lady Brackenbury died of lung disease 
at Sorrento, to which place the family was wont 
to retire for villeggiatura every summer. The eld- 
er son, Cuthbert, then nineteen years of age, was 
at Oxford; the younger, Lancelot, was at a pub- 
lic school in Lausanne. 

Lord Brackenbury had now been more than 
twenty-one years in the diplomatic service; and 
partly because he had married an Italian lady, 
partly because he was peculiarly well fitted for 
the work, had continued all this time to hold an 
Italian appointment. He was, in fact, 80 accom- 
plished an Italian scholar, so conversant with the 
tone of Italian society, so intimately acquainted 
with every nuance of Italian politics, that he be- 
came identified with English diplomacy in Italy, 
just as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe became iden- 
tified with English diplomacy in Turkey. The 
death of his wife, however, brought all this to an 
end. It had been a long exile, and of late years 
he had oftentimes felt how good and pleasant it 
would be to live once again in his own home and 
among his own people. Also, it was his duty to 

give his boys English tastes and English habits. 
Cuthbert, already a young man, had now- been 
nearly four years pursuing his education in Eng- 
land; but Lancelot had never yet set foot in his 
native country. 

While his wife lived—and she was always deli- 
cate—Lord Brackenbury put these considerations 
on one side. Left a widower, however, separated 
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from his children, and alone with his sorrow in a 
strange land, Italy became intolerable to him. 
So he made up his mind to retire from the diplo- 
matic service, to reside on his property, to take 
his seat in the Upper House, to interest himself 
in home politics, and to live the quiet, useful, 
every-day life of an — country gentleman. 

Such was the end of Lord Brackenbury’s diplo- 
matic career. He solicited and obtained permis- 
sion to resign, and within a few months after his 
great loss came home for good and all, bringing 
with him his younger boy from Lausanne. 





CHAPTER X. 
FATHER AND SONS. 


Ir has been said that Lord Brackenbury “ came 
home ;” that is to say, he came home to England, 
to Brackenbury Court, but not to the home of his 
birth, not to the Brackenbury Court of his boy- 
hood, not to the old-fashioned mansion designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, with its double flight of 
steps, its pilastered and pedimented fagade, its 
balustraded balconies, its stone urns, and sculp- 
tured wreaths, and formal surroundings. That 
house used to stand at the easternmost extremity 
of Brackenbury Park, within a quarter of a mile 
of the memorable piece of waste land, the wealth 
of which had but lately been discovered when, as 
the Honorable Herbert Brackenbury, he had ac- 
cepted his first diplomatic appointment. It occu- 
pied a commanding position, looking toward the 
distant woods of Langtrey Manor. But when the 
iron company came to take possession in such 
close neighborhood, bringing with them fire and 
smoke, and the clang of never-ceasing hammers, 
the fortunate landlord decided to build a new 
house, and to give his valuable tenants as wide a 
berth as possible. So he fixed upon a site at the 
northwestern boundary of his park, and there 
erected what is called “an elegant modern man- 
sion,” in the Italian style, with a loggia, a cam- 
panile tower, a projecting cornice, and every 
architectural adornment, best befitting a warm 
climate, and least appropriate to a bleak north 
country side some eleven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

When this new house was completed, the old 
place near the colliery was pulled down ; and thus 
it happened that the third lord came home to a 
home that was not the home of his boyhood. 

Nor was the new Italian villa, even so, the only 
Brackenbury Court on the estate. Far from the 
waste of old foundations that marked the site of 
the former residence, farther still from the new 
one, in a now unfrequented and isolated spot 
upon the verge of a steep ridge facing south- 
ward, there still stood the ruins of old Bracken- 
bury Court, the earliest and, once upon a time, 
the stateliest of all the homes which the owners 
of Brackenbury had made for themselves and 
their descendants. It dated from the reign of 
Elizabeth, was enlarged and beautified by a cer- 
tain Sir Anthony Brackenbury about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles the First, and was 
finally besieged, sacked, and fired in 1644 by a 
body of Parliamentary troops under a lieutenant 
of the Earl of Manchester. It must have been a 
beautiful old English house of the Hatfield and 
Haddon Hall type when it was in its prime; and 
it was beautiful still, as a ruin—so beautiful that 
seven generations of Brackenburys had left it 
unmolested in the midst of a wilderness of an- 
cient pleasaunces where rabbits burrowed, and 
birds built undisturbed, and all wild growths that 
climb and trail and cling from bough to bough 
flourished in unchecked luxuriance. It stood in 
the olden time within the park boundary, but 
had been cut off long since by a roadway, and 
left to moulder in solitude. There were many 
who marvelled why the late lord, instead of build- 
ing a new house, did not restore Old Court, and 
carry back the park palings to their ancient lim- 
its; but neither he nor his heir would have com- 
mitted so gross a vandalism. Old Court, with 
its fourteen acres of wilderness, stood for one of 
the most picturesque and precious pages in their 
family history. They loved every stone of it, 
every ivy wreath twined about its shattered win- 
dows, every bullet scar upon its battered walls. 

So the first Brackenbury Court held its ground 
—a ruin in the midst of ruin; the second had its 
day, was condemned, pulled down, and supersed- 
ed; while the third, commemorative of an unfore- 
seen prosperity, rose like Aladdin’s palace in sud- 
den and somewhat inappropriate splendor. 

Hither, then, Herbert Lord Brackenbury re- 
turned after twenty-one years of official banish- 
ment; hither came Cuthbert Brackenbury to 
spend his first Oxford vacation; and here the boy 
Lancelot received his first impressions of English 
home life. The Italian style of the house, with 
its terraced gardens and formal flower beds, its 
clipped junipers, its fountains and casino, pleased 
the lads, and reminded them of the sunny land 
which they still spoke of as “ home.” 

The younger, perhaps because he was the youn- 
ger and the more pliant, fell in readily enough 
with English ways, and took enthusiastically to 
English sports and pastimes. Being sent to Eton, 
he went in for boating, cricketing, and athletic 
games; hated study, voted classics a bore, made 
numerous friends, and by the close of his first 
term had become as thoroughly Englishvas any 
boy in the school. 

The elder brother was of an altogether differ- 
ent type. It would, perhaps, be more correct to 
say that he partook of two very different types, 
the one English, the other Italian. On the Eng- 
lish side of him he was silent, studious, self-con- 
tained, slow to wrath, slower still to friendship ; 
a young man of few affections, few words, few 
strong likings of any kind. On the Italian side 
he inherited that peculiar subtlety which runs in 
Italian blood—a subtlety that is neither insin- 
cerity nor what we understand as reserve, but 
rather a kind of intellectual discretion, in itself 
the most un-English of characteristics, His 





tastes, directed and developed by a highly culti- 
vated mother, were entirely Italian. A devoted 
student of the literature, poetry, and folk-lore of 
the land of his birth, he was almost as indiffer- 
ent to classical learning as his younger brother. 
But there is not much sympathy with Italian lit- 
erature at either Eton or Oxford, and Cuthbert 
Brackenbury had to pursue his favorite studies 
alone, so living in an attitude of mental isolation 
which fostered the reticence of his character. 
For the ordinary pleasures and amusements of 
school and university life he cared not at all. 
He kept a horse at Oxford, but he never hunted ; 
a boat, but he never raced. He belonged to a 
club, yet for months together he never entered 
its doors. Society, with its manifold observances, 
wearied and irritated him. Politics were his pe- 
culiar aversion. For music and the fine arts— 
especially the arts of the Italian Renaissance— 
he had that intuitive appreciation which belongs 
by right of heritage to all who claim a strain of 
Italian blood; but there it stopped short. It was 
an appreciation, not a gift, not a passion. His 
one intellectual delight, in short, was Italian lit- 
erature ; his one physical recreation, boating ; not 
boating after the manner of Eton and Oxford, 
but boating as he had boated in his boyhood on 
the bright waters of the Bay of Naples, with a 
sail to set before the breeze, a book to read when 
drifting and dreaming with the current, and blue 
above and blue below, and space, and boundless 
liberty. 

For all this, and for the mother whom, while 
she lived, he loved better than all the world be- 
sides, Cuthbert Brackenbury mourned in his heart, 
and made no sign. Coming to England before 
he was sixteen, he had never ceased to feel that 
he was an alien in a strange land. When, three 
years later, his mother died, and his home in Na- 
ples was broken up, he was still as far as ever 
from that degree of naturalization which his birth 
and prospects demanded. Nor did this first great 
grief tend to loosen the old ties or knit up the 
new ones. It only caused him to withdraw still 
further into his shell. It seemed to him, indeed, 
that the world was emptied of beauty and grace 
and gentle dignity, and all the charm of womanly 
culture, when Lady Brackenbury left it. Thence- 
forth, for many a year, the pleasant things of life 
lost their sweet savor. 

Thenceforth, while duly conforming to the du- 
ties and ordinances of college life, he shut him- 
self up more than ever in his own prejudices ; 
and Lord Brackenbury saw with dismay that, al- 
though blessed with the most sober, the most 
conscientious, the most irreproachable of elder 
sons, yet that elder son would never be as other 
young men of the same age and position. That 
Cuthbert Brackenbury should fulfill to the letter 
all that his pastors and masters required of him 
—that he should go steadily and creditably through 
his examinations—that he should never contract 
a debt, never commit a folly, never even draw to 
the full amount of his allowance, was not, after 
all, of half so much account in Lord Bracken- 
bury’s eyes as that he should become a man of 
the world, and confer distinction upon the family 
name. He would have wished his heir to take 
an interest in politics, to go early into Parliament, 
to distinguish himself in the Commons until such 
time as it might please Providence to call him to 
his hereditary seat among the Lords. He felt 
that, for his own part, he had lived too much 
abroad; and he was sensitively anxious that his 
successor should turn out a more stay-at-home 
politician than himself. Personally he could do 
little to influence the young man’s tastes. The 
mother’s influence had been too early at work 
for that, and Cuthbert Brackenbury’s tastes were 
long since formed and matured. 

Next to that mother, Mr. Brackenbury loved 
his brother Lancelot best of all the world, and 
Lancelot—from the time when he used to be car- 
ried up and down the.orange walk on his broth- 
er’s shoulder to the day when Cuthbert kissed 
him good-by and left Naples for Eton—thought 
his brother the wisest, the noblest, the most god- 
like of the sons of men. It was Cuthbert who 
helped him with his lessons ; who interceded for 
him when he got into mischief; who taught him 
to ride and to swim ; who supplemented his pock- 
et-money with surreptitious scudi ; who took him 
out boating when the bay was smooth and the 
winds were asleep. It was Cuthbert who told 
him wondrous tales of Orlando and his sword 
Durindana, and of Gan the traitor, and the dolor- 
ous rout of Roncesvalles ; of Paladin Astolfo and 
his journey to the moon; of the siege of Jerusa- 
lem and the fatal loves of Tancred and Clorinda ; 
and of the weird sights seen by Dante and Vir- 
gil when they crossed the threshold of that dread 
portal where Hope was left behind. It was Cuth- 
bert who taught him endless Stornelli and Canti 
Popolari—songs of the fishing and the vintage, 
and the ballad of “ Cicirinell’,” a sort of Neapoli- 
tan Mother Hubbard, who sold hot chestnuts on 
the Chiaja, and had a wonderful dog that wagged 
his tail in rhyme. 

When Cuthbert went to Eton, he still came 
“honte” for his vacations—to Naples at Christ- 
mas ; to Castellamare at midsummer ; and by-and- 
by Lancelot, as we have seen, outgrew home 
teaching, and was sent to school at Lausanne. 
Then, as we have also seen, Lady Brackenbury 
died ; and Cuthbert went to Oxford; and Lance- 
lot was transferred from Lausanne to Eton; and 
Lord Brackenbury gave up diplomacy, and di- 
vided his life thenceforth between Lancashire and 
London. 

What followed has been told already. We 
know how, four years later, the great lawsuit, aft- 
er dragging its slow length along for more than 
a quarter of a century, came somewhat unexpect- 
edly to an end, and how final judgment was given 
in the famous case of Langtrey v. Brackenbury. 

The victor had never doubted of his victory ; 
yet it came upon him at the last like a surprise. 
It was a triumph not unmixed with bitterness. It 
stirred many a long-forgotten memory, and raised 





the ghost of many a by-gone hope. It reminded 
him that for these five or six and twenty years of 
costly strife, not one of which was of his own 
seeking, he had paid not only with twenty-two of 
self-imposed exile, but with the loss of the wo- 
man whom first he loved, and whom he still re- 
membered with tenderness. That Mabel Lang- 
trey’s only child should be involved in her uncle’s 
ruin mixed yet another bitter drop with the cup 
of his success. 

Being a tender-hearted man, he was even sorry 
for his ancient opponent; and though he tele- 
graphed the good news to his sons—the one 
abroad, the other at college—yet, when the ring- 
ers met to celebrate his victory, he sent down in 
all haste to stop the bells, that he might not tri- 
umph in Stephen Langtrey’s ears. 

When the unfortunate squire sickened and 
died, leaving his sister and niece comparatively 
beggared, Lord Brackenbury became more than 
ever tormented by remorseful pity. Despite his 
better reason, he felt as though he were in some 
sense the agent of their ruin. And then he fell 
to thinking whether it might not, for their sakes, 
be possible to repair the injustices of justice. 

So, little by little, there grew up in his mind a 
scheme by means of which the hard lines of des- 
tiny might be softened in favor of this helpless 

air. 
’ [T0 BE CONTINUED.] 





ARCHERY IN MID-WINTER. 
See illustration on page 204. 
UR people have certainly a pleasant knack 
of adapting their amusements to the exi- 
gencies of climate. Archery has heretofore been 
considered a distinctively summer pastime or ex- 
ercise, associated with expanses of green lawns, 
bright skies, shade trees, and party-colored tents 
and canopies as protection from the solar rays. 
That any of these pleasing accessories are not 
essential to the enjoyment of archery has been 
very conclusively proved by the experience of this 
winter in many of our large cities, where, as in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, New York, 
and Brooklyn, large halls have been secured, and 
fitted up with all the needed paraphernalia of the 
toxophilite. 

Our artist has cleverly sketched one such scene 
in our own city, where, at a range of fifty yards, 
delicate ladies can send an arrow straight into 
the heart of the gold, regardless of the icy winter 
blasts raging around them on the outside of a 
building comfortably heated, and brilliantly light- 
ed with gas. 

It is not to be supposed that archery is as 
healthful when thus practiced as it certainly is 
in the open air, but wholesome exercise of any 
kind is worthy of all encouragement, and archery 
in mid-winter has this advantage, that it keeps the 
fingers and muscles of the shoulders and chest in 
condition for the more continuous exertions of 
the summer. 

We are not of those who believe that target 
practice in a hall tends to any marked improve- 
ment in those engaged in it. The conditions are 
so different from practice in the open air, where 
account must be taken of the state of the atmos- 
phere, the direction of the wind, and so forth. 
Indeed, we rather fear that one result may be 
that those who have most sedulously practiced in 
rooms and halls may find, when they again shoot 
in the open, that they will miss the still air, the 
concentrated light, and the guiding lines of walls 
and pillars, 

There is no doubt that archery will be a very 
popular amusement during the approaching sea- 
son, and we may congratulate our readers on the 
fact, for a more healthy, innocent amusement can 
not be found. Lawn tennis and croquet have 
some objectionable features from which archery 
is entirely free, the one being a violent exercise 
only fit for the most robust constitutions, while 
the other requires the body to be so frequently 
in a bending position as may tend to the injury 
rather than to the benefit of the health, especially 
of growing girls. In archery every movement is 
alike graceful and healthful. In place of a stoop- 
ing posture, the body must be perfectly erect, 
while the chest is constantly expanded, instead 
of being contracted by bending over a mallet and 
balls, as in croquet. 

It is noticeable that we are no longer dependent 
upon foreign manufacturers for archers’ outfits, 
every article necessary now being made in this 
country in all respects equal to the English, and 
sold at much lower prices. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


y yes! March 30, the trustees of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art intend to open the new 
building in Central Park. In order to increase 
the attractions of the place, it is proposed to 
have a loan collection of paintings and other ob- 
jects of art. Circulars have been issued inviting 
art collectors to contribute to this exhibition. 
There are four painting galleries, one of which 
will be devoted to the pictures now owned by 
the Museum, and the others are to be reserved 
for a representative collection of the works of 
American artists, and choice specimens of for- 
eign art. Pictures and art objects loaned are 
desired to be sent not later than March 20. 





A brilliant complimentary dinner was given 
to M. De Lesseps, at Delmonico’s, by the citi- 
zens of New York, on March 1. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty prominent residents met to do 
honor to the distinguished builder of canals. 
The ball-room, where the dinner took place, was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and flags of 
many nations, the French, American, and Brit- 
ish colors predominating. There were various 
elegant and curious devices in confectionery 
upon the table at which sat the honored guest 
of the evening. Before the banquet there was a 
reception held in the parlors, affording opportu- 
nity of introduction to M. De Lesseps, and after 
dinner came speeches full of good feeling and 
compliments. A short time before the speaking 





began, Madame De Lesseps, accompanied by sev- 
eral ladies, entered the room, and was received 
with enthusiasm. The occasion was one long 
to be remembered by those who participated in 
the festivities of the evening. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary—March 2—-of 
the accession of Alexander II. to the throne of 
Russia passed in a quiet and peaceful manner, 
notwithstanding the many fears that had been 
expressed of some disastrous issue. St. Peters- 
burg was guyly decorated, and the day was ob- 
served as a general holiday. The Czar appeared 
on the balcony of the palace, returning the salu- 
tations of the people, and afterward drove out 
in an open carriage amid enthusiastic demon- 
strations. 





The last day of winter was a genial one, pre- 
dictions to the contrary notwithstanding. Rose- 
trees, lilacs, and honeysuckles were bursting 
into leaf, the red maple was in bloom, and many 
early plants gave abundant testimony that they 
believed spring was reigning. But as March 
‘*came in like a lamb’’—a trifle frisky perhaps 
—we are to look for his departure “ like a lion.”’ 
Nevertheless, as nothing in the way of weather 
happens this year according to any precedent, 
we had better not expect anything in particular, 
but take whatever comes with that cheerfulness 
which is appropriate in meeting the inevitable. 





It is rumored from abroad that George Eliot, 
who is about to travel for the benefit of her 
health, has given permission for the dramatiza- 
tion of one of her novels. 





The Duchess of Marlborough has used her in- 
fluence to bring the rich Irish poplin into fash- 
ion again, in order to encourage trade in Ireland 
during the present distress. Queen Victoria and 
the Princess of Wales have given large orders 
for the dress goods, while a heavy repped quality 
is chosen for hangings. Irish poplin is made by 
weaving silk of an extremely fine quality over a 
warp of shrunken woollen threads, which pre- 
vents the goods from ‘‘ cockling,” or shrinking 
by dampness. 





In the town of Mount Hope, New York, which 
has a population of 1500, there are twenty per- 
sons whose united ages aggregate 1689 years. 





Urfa, or Orfah, a town in Asiatic Turkey, sit- 
uated on the supposed site of the Scriptural city 
“Ur of the Chaldees,”” has been partially de- 
stroyed by fire. The modern town is, or was 
before this disaster, large and well built, with 
a wall about seven miles in circuit. It contains 
some 40,000 or 50,000 inhabitants, has a magnifi- 
cent mosque, and several schools for the instruc- 
tion of young men in law and theology. Being 
on the route from Aleppo to Kurdistan, it is a 
place of much commercial importance. 





The seventy-eighth birthday of Victor Hugo 
was recently celebrated at the poet’s residence 
by a large family party. After the dinner a re- 
ception was given, at which were present hun- 
dreds of notabilities. 


“Conway Castle,” a painting by Turner, be- 
longing to Mr. Thomas Moran, is now on exhi- 
bition at Moore’s Gallery, in Madison Square, 
and is attracting considerable attention among 
lovers of art. Mr. Moran is about to make a 
large etching of this picture. 





Cetywayo has three daughters, who have been 
on exhibition in London. They bear the music- 
al names of Unolala, Unomadloza, and Unozen- 
daba. Their manners are gentle and prepossess- 
ing, and they evidently possess a decided taste 
for personal adornment. They welcome visitors 
with a Zulu salutation, and a friendly shake of 
the hand. 





A grand supper was given not long ago at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London, by Mr. Henry Irving, 
to celebrate his one-hundredth consecutive per- 
formance of the Merchant of Venice. The run 
of the play is extraordinary, and the entertain- 
ment in commemoration of it was most brilliant. 
About three hundred guests, many of them of 
high rank and great distinction, were present. 
The hour mentioned in the invitations for the 
supper was half past eleven, and as the evening 
performance at the theatre did not end until 
eleven, the query arose, ‘‘ Where will the guests 
be received?” But evidently Mr. Irving has a 
talent for business as well as for acting, and he 
was fully equal to the occasion. At the ap- 
pointed hour an appropriate reception -room 
was ready, from which, soon afterward, the host 
led his guests to the banquet hall, which in real- 
ity was nothing more nor less than the stage 
transformed into a lofty pavilion, hung with 
crimson and white, illuminated with chande- 
liers, and filled with tables handsomely spread, 
and ornamented with flowers. It was remarked 
that Mr. Irving took the liberty to consider the 
supper as a gathering of personal friends, and 
seated them at table, not according to the con- 
ventional rules of rank, but according to his own 
pleasure, or some other unknown principle. 





Since the attempt to blow up the Winter Pal- 
ace at St. Petersburg a large number of arrests 
have been made, among them some superior of- 
ticers. It appears that the greatest carelessness 
has prevailed in the regulation of the palace life. 
It is stated that ‘no less than five thousand 
persons have been living within the Winter Pal- 
ace, and nobody has ever known the precise du- 
ties of half of these.’ ‘ There is an old Russian 
law which gives the right of sanctuary to crim- 
inals taking refuge within the buildings of the 
imperial palaces, so far as the ordinary police is 
concerned.”? Consequently it had become the ref- 
uge of numberless vagabonds, workmen, friends 
of servants, and many others, without passports, 
who could not live safely anywhere else. 

It is known, however, that there are many 
thousands of persons who do not possess a pass- 
port, and yet who move about the Russian capi- 
tal without difficulty, although every one who 
takes a lodging is required to give his passport 
to be stamped, and the landlord is punished if 
he harbors in his house anyone without a pass- 
port. The explanation of this is that thuse who 
dare not risk applying to the government for a 
passport bribe the revising officer, the landlord, 
the porter, and any one else to whom it seems 
worth while to offer a bribe—and this is almost 
everybody in Russia, bribery being universal. 
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Grenadine Mourning 
Bonnet. 

Tue frame of this bonnet 
is covered smoothly with 
black grenadine underlaid 
with black wool. The brim 
is lined with grenadine, 
which is turned up on the 
outside half an inch deep, 
and covered with a roll of 
the material, This is edged 
on the outer side with a sin- 
gle and on the inner side 
with a triple piping. The 
trimming consists of bandeaux and bias folds 
of double grenadine, which are edged on one 
side with a triple piping, and are arranged in 
leaf shape. The scarfs, which are tied in 
front, are made of single grenadine. A narrow 
side-pleated ruche forms the inside trimming. 







Crape Mourning Cap. 
For the foundation cut of black stiff lace one 
piece three inches and three-quarters wide and 


GRENADINE MovuRNING 
Bonnet, 


sixteen inches and 
a half long, cut it 
out in a point on 
the front edge 
from the ends to- 
ward the middle, 
wire it, and bind 
it with silk ribbon. 
Edge this founda- 
tion on the front 
with a ruffle of 
black English 
crape an inch and 
a quarter wide. 
Next set on two 
pleated scarfs of 
crape each seven 
inches and three- 
quarters wide and 
a yard long, which 
are crossed and 
tied under the chin. 
An Alsacian bow " 
of crape is set in Fig. 1.—MOURNING AGRaFE. 
front. Hatr Size. 





Fig. 1.—Jer Movry- 
ING Broocn. 


Crape Mourning Bonnet. 
Tue stiff frame of this bonnet is covered smoothly with 
English crape, which is underlaid with black wool. The brim 
is edged with a narrow side-pleated ruche of crape, and cover- 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Movryine Costume (Coat Basque anp Rounp 
Sxirr).—Froxt anp Back.—Wirn Cur Parser Parrern. 
Prick 25 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs, 47-65, 


ed with a bias strip of wool, on which are sewed eleven folds each 
three-quarters of an inch wide, which overlap each other to half 
their width. The rest of the trimming consists of a pleated bias 
strip, a bow, and a veil of crape. The veil is made of a straight 
piece of crape thirty inches wide and twenty-eight inches long, 
which is sloped off on the right upper corner to within nine in- 
ches and a quarter from the under end and from the left upper 
corner. The veil is pleated as shown by the illustration, and the 
upper corner is fastened on the right side of the crown, then laid 
across the latter, and sewed to the brim in the back. The bias 
edge of the yeil may also be carried around. the brim, and. pinned 
to the left side of the bonnet. 


Mourning Jewelry and Fan, Figs. 1-8. 
Tue jewelry is of jet, and the frame of the fan is of ebony. 
The under side of the fan is covered with black lustring, and the 












































Crare Mourning Cap. 


Fig. 3-8.— Mourning 
JEWELRY AND Fay, 


—=—S= 


Tamise Ciotu Movurnine Svrr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Y., Figs, 30-35. 





upper side with 
grenadine, which 
is embroidered 
with black silk 
floss in satin 
stitch. The fan 
is finished with 
black silk cords 
and a tassel. 


Mourning 


Agrafes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue agrafe Fig. 
1 is made of loops 
of crape. For 
each loop take fine flower wire, and wind it 
several times, and not too tight, with English 
erape. Fasten the loops to strong wire, and 
set a brooch-pin on the wrong side of the 
agrafe. 

For the agrafe Fig. 2 cover a suitable num- 
ber of black beads of various sizes with black 
crape, and arrange them in a cluster to simu- 








CrarE MovrninG 
BONNET. 





Fig. 2.—Jer Movurn- 
ING Broocu. 


late grapes, as shown 
by the illustration. A 
brooch-pin is set on 
the wrong side. 





Coloring Articles 
of Mother-of- 
Pearl. 

Tue greenish irides- 
cence noticeable on 
mother-of-pearl arti 
cles may be produced 
by immersing them for 
a day or two in a 
saturated solution of 
chloride of silver in 
ammonia, and then exposing them for several days to sunlight. 
A shorter immersion will produce a lighter tint. The greenish 
lustre seems to depend upon the variety of the mother-of- 
pearl. It is preferable that the articles should not be set. 
Silver deposits on a gold setting, but may be readily removed 


Fig. 2.—-Mournine AGRaFE. 
Har Size, 


——"* 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Henrietra Crora anp Craps Mournine 
Surr.—Back anp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


by carefully brushing it with nitrie acid, and washing with 
water. Silver and iron are unaffected, but brass and bronze 
are rapidly destroyed. 


Wood Pulp in Soap. 

A soap containing wood pulp has lately been manufactured 
by Feyerabend, of Tilsit, which is said to be a good and cheap 
article. The wood, acting mechanically, assists materially in 
the removal of the dirt from the clothing, without injuring 
the fabric in the least, and thus not only renders the cleans- 
ing more rapid, but effects a saving of one-third of the soap. 
As it does not contain an excess of alkali, it does not affect 
the skin, but, on the contrary, the glycerine in it has a ten- 
dency to soften it. Tallow and cocoa-oil are used in its man- 
ufacture, and the wood—ash being best adapted to the pur- 
pose—is suitably pulverized by grinding and sifting. It con- 
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sists, eight days after its preparation, of sebacic 
acid, forty-four per cent.; soda, six per cent. ; 
wood, glycerine, coloring matter, etc., ten per 
cent. ; water, forty per cent. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anna L.—In this country the engagement ring is 
commonly worn on the first finger of the left hand ; it 
is the English custom to wear it on the third finger of 
the ieft hand, where it afterward serves as a guard to 
the wedding ring. After marriage the engagement 
ring is always worn on the third finger of the left hand. 

Niva.—We can send you for 25 cents the pattern of 
@ short skirt with train to button on. Why not get 
figured wocl in brocaded design, of a single color or in 
stripes, to combine with your gray cashmere by pat- 
tern of Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, or 
of the Combination Polonaise in Bazar No. 10, Vol. 
XII 

Inqurerr.—Get white cashmere, and make by the 
pattern of an infant's cloak contained in the Bazar cut 
paper patterns. 

May.—The Combination Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIIL, will be pretty for your white 
bunting. You can make the entire garment of the 
single fabric, trimmed with Spanish, or else Russian, or 
perhaps Languedoc lace, or you can have the drapery 
of soft twilled silk brocaded and all white, or colored 
if you prefer it. 

Eoonomy.—Brocaded silk will be more stylish and 
far more economical than velvet for your black short 
suit, as it can be worn,all the year. 

Country Lassiz.—We can give you no further in- 
formation. 

Coreman, E. A.—We do not publish children’s draw- 
ings in the Bazar, but Harper’s Young People does oc- 
casionally. We advise you to read that bright little 
paper, and open a correspondence with its Post-office 
Box. 

A. L. G.—The Princess of Wales, her father and 
mother and sister, are the personages represented in 
our picture. 

L. J. B.—We give cut paper patterns only of those 
suits that are marked as having cut paper patterns ; 
many other suits, however, have patterns given in the 
Supplement, that can be easily traced out. 

Rowrna.—Your silk is finely repped gros grain, that 
will look well made by pattern of Black Silk Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL—The date on your 
clock can not be the right one. 

K. L. G.—Bazar No. 3, Vol. XTIL, will furnish you 
designs for your black silk short suit, and also for a 
long dress for evening. Put brocade or else velvet 
striped satin with your satin de Lyon. 

Mes. M. B. H.—Let your daughter of fourteen wear 
her back hair in two plaited loops, and friz the banged 
front. 

L. N.—Certainly you should invite a gentleman to 
come in, after accepting him as an escort, and also to 
cal] upon you again. 

Ovv Reaper.—Use the Polish Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIIL., for your black 
cashmere dress in conjunction with figured goods. 
Coat-shaped jackets with skirts sewed on will be worn 
for spring, made of English cloths of light quality, in 
preference to those of black cashmere. They are in- 
expensive, costing from $7 to $10, and can be worn 
with any dress. 

Ruru.—White figured Swiss muslin curtains, or else 
those made of the coarse linen batiste called scrim, 
and edged with antique lace, are used in the best 
houses on Fifth Avenue, and are suitable for your par- 
lor and dining-room both. The scrim costs from 30 
cents to 45 cents a yard, and the lace from 40 cents to 
$i. Two widths are used for each window, and are 
parted in the middle. 

K. B. B.—Satin skirts, also those of velvet, will be 
worn in the summer. The small cardinal capes are 
always worn, 

Mioarean.—It is right to invite to a general party 
young gentlemen who call on New-Year’s Day. 

Mas. A. C. B.—Cheviot cloth in small pin-head 
checks, or dashes, or in stripes, will be used for travel- 
jing dresses in the summer. It is $1 a yard. The best 
style is the plain surtout with stitched edges, and a 
full round skirt, also stitched for a border, but without 
a flounce. When this style is objected to, the skirted 
basque is worn, with a full round skirt that has an 
apron in front, but no drapery in the back. 

Baurx.—A travelling dress like your sample would 
Jook best made entirely of one material, by directions 
given above to “ Mrs, A.C. B.” If yon prefer a differ- 
ent skirt, the corduroy velveteen would look best with 
it in narrow stripes of black, made without trimming, 
and by the new full skirt pattern furnished by the 
Bazar. A piping of red on the coat basque and car- 
dinal cape would be pretty. 

Op Sunsorrmsre.—You would do better to use one 
of the cut paper patterns illustrated already in the 
Bazar for spring costumes. Satin will be used again, 
but it is said figured satin will be preferred to plain 
satin for trimming. Read reply just given “ Mrs. A. 
C. B.” about travelling dresses. 





Wu-xrsnarre, Pa., Jan. 30, 1580. 

Messrs. Morcan & Aten, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Gentlemen,—For the past year the increased 
demand for “Constitution Water” warrants my 
buying it in larger quantities. I have been buy- 
ing it in Philadelphia. I tell you candidly I sell 
at least four bottles of “Constitution Water” to 
one of all the other advertised Kidney remedies. 
I have used your article myself, and have re- 
ceived so much benefit from it that I recommend 
it with the utmost confidence. Two of our physi- 
cians recommend it. Please give me your lowest 
gross price—cash to accompany the order. 

Yours truly, Wu. Tuck, Druggist. 

“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a apring water, 
buta ne nen wd an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a cpocey. For 


sale by all Druggista. Depot 59 John St., —[{Com.]} 





Peck & Syyper have just received a fine line 
of Archery from London, being the most complete 
assortment ever imported by them. A look at 
this stock will be satisfactory to the toxophilite. 


—-[ Com.} 





Waar changed your gray hair to its natural | 
Mrs, 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. 


color? 


Sold by Druggiste.—[ Com. ] 








Orrton or “Tue Curistian Reoorper,” 
Pur.apetpaia, Pa., September 23, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Please send me three packages of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubebs. My wife is 
suffering with a severe cold, and for the cure of 
all such diseases as Catarrh and cold in the head 
I have found nothing to equal your remedy. I 
suffered with Catarrh for seven years, and never 
had any relief until I tried your celebrated Cubeb 
Cigarettes, and to-day am entirely cured. 
Yours very truly, 
W. G. Warns, D.D. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. | 


Pusttcation Derarruent A. M. E. roast 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL PROSTRATION. 

Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate considerably, 
and like its effects very much ; ey oe malarial 
prostration. G. M, Bei, M.D. 

Benton Harpor, Micu.—[{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by Spore without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powner Co., New York. 
PAPER. 

Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT,;:HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Ot every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 





Samples Free. 











A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace Sari, cont 
at our Retail Department, Domestic Building, ~9 
bx | and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 

Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 
— by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 

ur’s Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 
specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 

Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


184 Church St., N. ¥.; 158 Franklin St., Boston. 
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BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL 


rALL DEALEP 


AEDAL PARIS EXPO 


PENS J 


HIGHFIELD'S 


CELEBRATED 


London Archery. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


124 Nassau Street, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for America. 


Our new Seaside Journal 
for 1880, with prices for 
all out-door games, sent 
on application. 


pete AND TOILET REQUISITES. 
H, A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and st (estab- 
lished 1770), 388 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, vi omer Cosmetics, 
&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


20 Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Motto 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


SITION 




















MINERAL 





. PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 
By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


DECALCOMANTE, 


For Burning in on Porcelain Articles for Decorating, 


PALM & FECHTELER {03 2042"4%,,} NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for ladi 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upw: 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c, each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new-dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Eugente’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 
Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c, and $1 00 per box. 


LA BELLOGENE Face Powder, delightfully 
rfumed and warranted to be harmless. rge 
xes, 25c. each. 


An_unegnalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW URGANS 





mon, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to S2EKh. Belore 
you buy be sure to write me. IMiustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


a for removing radically and 





rmanently a 
ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


“@e Preserve your Tecth __ Delluc’s 


USE ONLY * 
Ani, Preparations 


ve (9 = S.P. Hair Tonic 






43> 


635 BROADWAY = Glycerine Lotion, 
wm Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c., £e. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Gend for Circulars 
Nw: We are ready to prove and give satisfac- 
tion, by offering for the next 60 days to send as 
many as ordered on receipt of half the amount 
in C and balance in 60 days. Address 
. ERNARD’S, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 


IH ENDE 


Noun bined 








rae Ein. 








Gold, 8 Perfumed,& Chromo carde,name 
62 in eis aed eee Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 
PLAYS. Tadlesnx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fi bh Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 











El it Cards. New ya ng og ae 
50 with name, 10c. G. A. Spatne, Northford, Ct. : 
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“ Harper’s Young People,” No. 20, 
offered to new subscribers to “ Harper's 
“ Harper's Weekly.” $ 
21 and continuing until the end of the First Volume, which u V 
October 26, 1880, making 32 Numbers in all, postage free, to any address in the United States or 
Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 


£ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays. 


Svupscriptions may begin with any Number. 
the subscriber desires to commence with the Number current 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


The publishers will mail “ Harper's Y 


wblished March 16th—completi 
eekly” for 1880—will be the last 


it conclu 


the thirteen issues 
‘umber sent out with 
” commencing with No. 
with the Number dated 








TERMS. 


Four Ceyts a Number. 
Siveie Sussoriptions for one year, $1 50; Five Susscriprions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance; 


When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
at the time of the receipt of order. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. ee 










CP. 
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SPRING 


Styles in all departments will be fully described and 
illustrated in the Spring Number of 


Eirichs Fashion Quarterly, 


WHICH WILL BE READY AT THE END of MARCH. 


The universal verdict of the press is that “the 
FASHION QUARTERLY deservedly occu- 
pies the foremost place in the ranks of the literature 
of Fashion.” 


Subscription only 50 cts. a Year. 
Single Copies, 15 cts. each. 


Specimen Advance Sheets of the Spring Number 
are now ready, and will be sent to any address on 
application. 

We call the special attention of ladies to our system 
of Combination Subscriptions, by which we are en- 
abled to offer the FASHION QUARTERLY 
free to all Subscribers to other periodicals. On re- 
ceipt by us of the regular price of any 
of the principal monthliies or weeklies, 
the periodical desired will be regularly 
sent for the full term, and in addition 
we will send the Fashion Quarterly to 
any address desired. 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave. and 24th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mme, GURNE 
& C0, 


823 BROADWAY, 





BRAIDS of the FINEST 
SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES 
of AMERICA. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE,” 

250 Llustrations. A hand- 

some Pattern on Linen, 

Sole Importers of and Sheet of Designs of COL- 
—THE— LARS, CUFFS, BARBES, 


ROYAL 
PRINCESS 
HONITON 


60c., Registered. 
** ARRASENE,” 


to workit. CREWEL, and 
AND 


POINT 
LACE 


ery, beautifully illustrated, 25c. 


**LACE PATTERNS.” 
Book and Supplements of 
over 400 BIBS, BARBES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., 25c. 


BRAIDS ‘ 
“AOGSSSUE * 4. cumteiteeenageesaar 


Cottman’s (Imported) White Fullers Farth 


Absorbs and neutralizes all unhealthy secretions of 
the skin, thus producing by natural means a Clear 
and Transparent Complexion. It does not choke the 
pores of the skin, but induces in them a healthy ac- 
tion, so that it not only restores a faded complexion, 
but it is the best means of preserving a naturally 
healthy one. Price (post free), One Dollar 
per Can be obtained only from 
me. GURN & CO 
823 Broadway, New York (Sove Acrnrs). 


OPENING NOVELTIES IN 


SUMMER SILKS, SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
LAWNS, JACONETS, AND CRETONNES. 








ae 


Miustratea Citahitiiiaian sent on application. | 





Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. & 847 Siuiducy, 
NEW YORK. 


§ 








Gilt edge, chromo, snow flake, glass, lace, ac. Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN Printine Co., Fair Hav en, , Ct. 


THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Card 
10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rezp & Co., 








with name, 
Nassau, N.Y 


FICHUS, &c., 50c., post free; | 


The beautiful material for | 
Artistic Embroidery. How | 


Plain and Fancy Embroid- | 


i880 JONES 1840 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. o-Vv"b SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 CCROCKERY. 
SILKS. OF CO CHINA. 








” Eighth Avewes 








Eighth aAveans 
AND 
Nineteenth nonacenanl 


Nineteenth Street. i 








x x 
O O 
oO O 
po @ ONES <3 
O 

| SHOES. OQ O LACES 

lie wee: 
| CARPETS. Oo, mo GLOVES. 
| UPHOLSTERY. 0 : CO HOSIERY. 

ad oO ais 
FURNITURE. Oo. ol, oO MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. “Vv ee 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


Paris Novelties 


IN MADE-UP 


LACE ARTICLES. 


FICHUS, JABOTS, NECKERCHIEFS, SCARFS, 





In the NEW LANGUEDOC and ALENCON LACES. 
Also, a LARGE and VARIED ASSORTMENT of 


Trimming Laces, 


| Including DUCHESSE, POINT, VALENCIENNES, 
SPANISH, BRETONNE, LANGUEDOC, 


NEW and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


AT Stenart&t 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth &lOthSts, 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 

300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« Ciry. 

Goods sent, C.O. D., with 

Ze, privilege of examination, 








TTENTION! No more white Stamping Powder for 
dark goods! Try Bernard's Gold Powder, which 
| does not rub off. Entirely new. The best thing in the 

market. Box 25c. Send for sample and Circulars to Brr- 
nwakp, Successor to L. Cendrier & W. G. Bell,401 Canal 
St., N. ¥. N. B.—100,000 different patterns of designs. 





[S ER 5 DS A ALF PRICE. 
Over 800 varieties. ST home-grown and imported. Be 
pkts. for 24¢e.3 poe pkts. for Be., etc. See my low-priced list 
or Verbe: mas, R nd other plants by mail. Catalogues 
free. D.C. McGRA 


a 
Riverside Be ma te N.Y. 








) Cards, no 2 alike, new sty le,Chromo, Motto, Marble, 
yN &e.y name on, 10c. H.C . ALLEN, Northford, ( Conn. 





Send 8-cent stamp for Ilus- | 





MANTILLAS, OBLONGS, &c. | 


} = a = 
BRABANT and TORCHON. | hibition. 


THE EVENT OF THE SEASON, 


On March 10th, 1880, will be published the frst 
number of 


RIDLEY'S 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 
INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New York Prices of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrortuntry of Suorprine 
in an INTELLIGENT AND Economioat MANNER. 


Single Nomber 15 cts. 50 cts, Per Year, 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular ; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasuton Magazine obtained FREE. 

Extraordinary Indacements to Agents for 1880. 

Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31144 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Pee REESE 


Our Spring Novelties in 
Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments are now on  ex- 
A visit to our 





| Establishment will well re- 
_pay Ladies who desire to 








purchase beautiful Suits, 


| Sacques, Ulsters, or exqui- 


site Underclothing at the 
most reasonable prices. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


Eighth Avenue and 24th 
St., Publishers of “ Ehrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly.” 


ggggies 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which just took 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
y sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 

hd Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with privilege of re ne ae Wah o be had ONL WY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
_ Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 






















Cc ee Bile f 
Cee d 


MO Vs 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs.C. Thompson, | 


Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &e., Cards, all new 
styles, name on, 10c. Car Mins, Northtord, » Ct. 


5 





1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & €0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain — ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 
































DROWN & CO., Makers, 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


COLUMBIA 


None genuine unless 
es Are made of fine, soft 
stamped on handle : Gingham, will not turn 
“COLUMBIA,” brown or iy. or soil 
FAST COLOR, w the most delicate gar- 


ment in dxipping. 








Pullich, Hirsch, & Co,, 


194 CHURCH ST., 


Corner White 


St... New York. 


Wodddd 





JACKETS, SAORURS, DOLMANS, CAPES, 
CULARS, &e., 
Plain, Trimmed, aa with CASHMERE EFFECT. 
Wool and Linen Ulsters, our own manufactures and 
importations. Full line, including the novelties of 
the season, on Exhibition from Monday, Mareh 15th. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Have just opened their Spring Stock of Solid 





Colors in “Chudda” and Striped India Long 
Shawls, and the finest stock of Valley Cashmere 
Square Shawls to be found in the city, unequalled 


in designs and colorings. 


Broadway & (9th St. 
KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


Popular Dry Goods Stores. 


Just opened a large Stock of Choice Spring Dress 
Goods, including Cashmeres, Momie Cloths, Henrietta 
Cloths, and all the latest Novelties in Fancy and 
Brocaded Goods. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


This week we shall offer Two Cases of All-Wool De- 
beiges, 45 inches wide, warranted all wool, in light and 
dark grays and brown mixture, at 50c. per yard; these 
goods will bring about 65c. or 70c. in a month from 
now. Also, one lot of Arabian Mixtures, all wool, at 


Zic. per yard; worth 3ic. 


Large Stock of Lawns and Cambrics now open. 
Full line of Underwear, Kid Gloves, Corsets, Laces, 
Fringes, &c., &c. 





KEYES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue, N. Y. 
THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASE 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


OPIUM 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........4. $4 





Morphine — Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No p: till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEP HENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............ . 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............+ «- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MAGazine..... 
Hagrer’s WEEKLY....... 


) 
>One Ye 
Hagper’s Bazar........ ) 


RP icnccceecs $10 00 
Harper’s MaGazinn..... | 


“ One Year 
Harper's WEEKLY....... ae Yea 


Harrer’s MAGazine..... 


\ » Year 7 00 
Harrer’s Bazak......... j One Year........... = 


a a 
Harprr’s WERKLY... eee 
Harper’s Bazar......... § 





The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 


wise directs. 
Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Squarr, New Yorx, 
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FACETLA. 

Grins now have the front of their dresses cut in bat- 
tlements. Under the battlements a pleating of satin is 
worn, and behind this you may generally find the girl. 

—_»——_—— 

At a recent lecture the speaker quoted the following 
epitaph from a tombstone in England: 

“ Here lies the body of Betsey Bin, 
Who was so very pure within, 
She burst the outer shell of sin, 
And hatched herself a cherubin.” 





gs? 
HARPER’S BAZAR. [ Marcu 27, 1880, 
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A SUGGESTION TO BICYCLE CLUBS FOR WINTER. 





The habits of fruit are peculiar: we have seen a 
raisin box, a fig drum, and an apple stand all day on 
the corner of the street. 


Jones. “Two lemons a day! Monstrous! These 
doctors always overdo it! A small piece of lemon, 
well soaked in hot water and sugar, and anything else 
you like, is all you want.” 


Recently a well-known barrister was concerned in a 
case where the question involved was as to the mental 
condition of the testatrix. The witness under exam- 
ination, herself an aged lady, had testified to finding 
her friend failing and childish, and that when she told 
her something she looked as though she did not under- 
stand. Counsel, cross-examining, tried to get her to 
describe this look, but she did not succeed very well in 
doing so. At last, getting a little impatient, he asked 
“ Well, how did she look? Did she look at you as I 
am looking at you now, for instance?” 

The witness, very demurely, replied, “ Well, yes— 
kind of vacant like.” , 


bs Fe: 
Two gushing Boston girls were walking one day in 
the suburbs of the Hub, when they stumbled on a lit- 
tle old-fashioned mile-stone, forgotten in the march of 
improvement. One of them stooped, and parting the 
grass, discovered the half-effaced inscription, “1. m. 
from Boston,” upon which she exclaimed, ecstatically, 
“Here is a grave, perhaps of some young girl, who 
wished it written.on her tombstone, ‘I’m from Bos- 
ton.’ How touching! so simple, and so sufficient!” 


coneeeeniilipaemenms 
MANVILLE (fo his widowed friend Chasuble, who has 
views on art). “Is it true that you’ve broken off with 
Sir Henry’s daughter ?” 
Cuasvustr. “ Alas, yes, I was forced to, although she 
is a charming woman.” 
Manvitix. “ Why?” 
Cuasustr. “Incompatibility of complexion. She 
does not suit my furniture.” 
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The Pilet of #his~Boat has Solved 
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THE GAME OF FIFTEEN—ITS APPALLING EFFECT ON THE COMMUNITY. 


